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World Communion Sunday last vear (October 3, 1943) at the U.S. 
Naval Training Station, Sampson, N. Y. More than 8,000 officers 
and men participated. The service was in charge of Captain (Navy 
Chaplain) W. W. Edsel, assisted by 18 other Protestant chaplains, 
20 visiting ministers of various denominations, and six sailors 
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rail extended along the full length of the 600-foot center aisle 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
OCTOBER 

SOO TE —-fQuemstons are taken from all 

Tie Consest is open Cpe eo 


1. What is the largest Catho- 
lic city in the U. S.? 

2. Who struggled continually 
against ill health? 

8. Where is the Wales Street 
Baptist Church? 

4. Who has leased a palatial 
60-room villa? 

5. What is cherished by every 
church? 

6. What is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 1, 1944? 

7. Who retired after 36 years 
in Burma—in 1940? 

8. What city had 100,000 
people and now has 10,000? 

9. Who is Aubrey Pankey? 


Note that the current contest 
September and runs th 
and is open only to subse 


10. Where is Mrs. A. E. Bige- 
low now serving? 
| 11. Who was graduated from 
the University of Georgia? 

12. Whose great-hearted en- 
thusiasm was an inspiration? 

13. What was the best biog- 
raphy written last year? 

14. Who will not use English 
except as a last resort? 

15. Who is Ruth G. Maguire? 

16. What know no race, color, 
or creed? 

17. Who assembled 408 house- 
hold kits for Russia? 

18. Who does more than af- 
firm or offer assurances? 


Rules ete 1944-1945 


Fito to every qaptiee 
1 Y (180 questions) in in ail issues, Septem 
& prize of a worthwhile mls 
—- book or a year’s subscription to 
MISSIONS will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until July 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, both the answers and the e 
ea on which answers are found must 

ven 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a ® group work to- 
gether only one set should be in and in 
sr a case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must be mailed by 
July 15, 1945, to receive credit. 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Dana M. Albaugh is the Foreign 
Board’s Secretary for Europe and 
Belgian Congo. He planned to visit 
Congo three years ago, but his trip 
ended on a nazi sea raider after his 
rescue from the shelled and sunken 
S.S. Zam Zam. 
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Edwin A. Bell is the Foreign 
Board’s.representative for Europe. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
R. 3, 

R. Dean Goodwin is the Home 
Mission Public Relations Secretary. 


Eleanor La Bar is the daughter-iv- 
law of the late Frank M. La Bar 
whose rural ministry in the Adiron- 
dacks is appraised in this issue. 

James L. Kraft is President of the 
Kraft Cheese Corporation and Chair- 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Autumn Harvest 


Cartoon NuMBER 114 spy Cartes A. WELLS 


ACCORDING To THE WiLL OF MAN 





.) ACCORDING TO THE WILL OF GOO — 
aN. sy 




















ARVEST time has come again. All over the earth the 

harvest varies because men have sowed different seeds. 

In areas where men have followed the laws of nature and have 

planted good seed in its season, the soil has joyously lifted its 

abundant harvest to the miracle of the warm sunshine. The 

birds sing. The trees sing. Men sing as they gather in the rich 
and fragrant sheaves. 


But, alas, in other areas where men have sowed seeds of 
blind selfishness in disregard of the laws of God and have sought 
to take over the earth for their own evil purposes, the harvest is 
heavy with blood and sorrow, pain and suffering, agony and 
despair. 


When will men learn that to obey God and to work in har- 
mony with His laws and purposes is the first requirement for 
happiness and prosperity? When will they learn that to sow the 
seeds of nationalistic greed, imperialistic aggrandizement, racial 
arrogance, power politics, and national discord, inevitably 
means a terrible harvest of bloodshed and destruction? 

Truly the events of these recent years have proved conclu- 


sively that, ““God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” It is harvest time again.—CHARLEs A. 


WELLs. 
RTE ee eee ee « Bea ae 
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man of the Board of Educatigqn’s New 
Development Program. 
C. E. Smith is a missionary in 
Belgian Congo, in service since 1921. 
Olive Russell is Secretary of Litera- 
ture and Publicity of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. 


August Subscriptions Rose 
With the Temperature 


New York sweltered in a pro- 
longed heat wave in August with 
temperatures above 90 degrees 
for what seemed like an endless 
succession of torrid days and 
nights. And subscriptions to Mis- 


’ gIons seemed to climb with the 


heat, for August produced one of 
the highest monthly gains since” 
the long upward trend began in 
the spring of 1933. 

Subscriptions totalled 2,377, 
as compared with 1,821 in August 
last year, a net gain of 556 for the 
month. The score now stands at 
180 months of gain and only 6 
months of loss. 

What happened in August can 
likewise happen in September and 
the other months of the current 
year, provided that you renew 
your own subscription when it 
expires, and that you cooperate 
with your Club Manager in help- 
ing to maintain this gratifying 
circulation of Missions. 

With this issue Missions is 
back to 56 pages. Beginning with 
November (next month) the full, 
standard, 64-page size will be 
restored. By the reduction in 
size in May, June, and September 
issues, enough paper was con- 
served to make that possible. 


The Inside Cover Pages 
Will Make a Poster 


Be sure to read the directions 
on page 454 for making a poster 
out of the inside cover pages of 
this issue. You will note that they 
have been set in a different typo- 
graphical arrangement in order 
to make that possible. 
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Announcing the Seventh Annual 

Series of the CHARLES A. WELLS 

Conferences on Christ 
and World Need 


America’s largest and most distinguished 
pulpits and communities have participated 
ee in unique and effective 
programs presented by 
this noted world traveler, 
journalist and cartoon- 
ist. 

One week of intensive 
study and inspiration 
particularly suited to the 

q _ Spiritual needs of modern 
Hedraws ashespeaks WE conditioned society. 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
All programs planned well in advance 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In the May issue of Mrisstons 
which just reached me, I read that 
Baptists are talking division. What 
news for those of us who long for a 
united world! At the communion 
service this morning I served com- 
munion to Christian men of many 
denominations. I did not ask them 
about their church connections and 
they did not ask me about my own. 
All I know is that they profess faith 
in Christ. All they know is that I am 
a Christian minister. They care more 
about Him than they do about de- 
nominational creeds. The sea was 
rough and the flower vases on the 
altar fell to the deck and broke, but 
the men who partook of the com- 
munion seemed not to hear the noise. 
They were conscious only of their 
relationship to Christ. So when I read 
that issue of Misstons naturaily I 
wondered what our churches are 
thinking about back home.—U. S. 
Navy Chaplain (Baptist) A. L. Mur- 
ray, U. S. S. Wakefield, somewhere 


at sea. 








I am more than glad that at Atlan- 
tic City the Fundamentalist Fellow- 
ship and the Foreign Mission Board 
came to an agreement. More and more 
will I pray that they may work to- 
gether in_the Spirit of Christ to bring 
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INDIANA POLITICS ich ‘schoor 


More than 20 years ago Franklin College helped Indiana high school 
students to organize the Indiana High School Press Association. Recently it 
held its 20th anniversary convention and the pictures tell the story. 


WELCOME: 


[Ba 





ABOVE: On the plat- 
form during the 


LEFT: The commemo- 
rative plaque at 
Franklin College in 
appreciation of its 
interest and help 


annual convention. 
BELOW: Students 
campaigning for office 
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Wholesome interest in journalism, beginning in high school and continuing 
through college, helps to make intelligent citizens. You would acquire a 
helpful, constructive concern with national and state and local journalism 
if you came to Franklin College. 


For catalog, bulletin and other information write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE : indiana 
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our lost world back to God. The con- 
troversy had torn our Association 





The Baptist Institute 


A NEW PROGRAM fora NEW DAY 

In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 
¢ Pastor's Assistants 

q Church Secretaries 


( Religious Education Directors 
( Mission Workers 


Working Scholarships AvailatJe 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Founded 1898 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45. Pa. 
Oscar W. Henderson, President 


DO YOU KNOW THAT.. 








CAPTAIN ADJUTANT GEORGE 
CONSTANS 1S CALLED “THE 
WALKING PARSON” BY H/s 
INFANTRY BUDDIES. ON 
\. LONG MARCHES IN NORTH 
AFRICA AND ITALY HE 
WOULD READ FROM His 
NEW TESTAMENT AS HE 
MARCHED ALONG. THIS TESTAMENT WAS GIVEN T0 
HIM ON GRADUATION FROMPILLSBURY ACADEMY, 
A BAPTIST PREPARATORY SCHOOL AT OWATONNA 


CAPTAIN CONSTANS HAS FOUND H/S PILiSBURY 
TESTAMENT AS HELPFUL IN TWE HOSPITAL A$ ON THE MARCH. 


STUDENTS OF BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
WERE THE FIRST CHRIST/AN WORKERS 70 START 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCH SERVICES IN Dy. 
RICHMOND SHIP YARD = 
AREA WHOSE rorosaion <6 
WAS SUDDENLY SWELLED \\ 
BY 100,000 WAR WORKERS,’ 
THESE- STUDENTS SPEAK or' 
THIS AREA AS AMERICA'S “PE 
NEWEST RELIGIOUS SG) 
FRONTIER.” “~ 





asunder, and I was fearful it would 
vote to withdraw fellowship. Now I 









MINN. WOUNDED THREE TIMES INTHE PAST YEAR, 
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trust there will be one spirit and one 
vision for all of us of the work that God 
will have us do. I appreciate the fear- 
less way that Missions discusses 
present issues. It is time to fight for 
the right—Mrs. Mattie S. Vannoy, 
Stumptown, W. Va. 

= 

Mr. Sumner Welles, whom you 
quote on page 324 in June, is a very 
fine man, but he should know better 
than to write hearsay informa- 
tion. Mexicans are not discriminated 
against. They go to the same theatres 
and cafes and ride in the same cars 
and buses as the whites. They are in 
the same schools and classrooms as 
Americans. In fact what Mr. Welles 
reported is positively absurd.—E. F. 

“aché, Phoenix, Ariz. 
= 

May I express my appreciation of 
the grand job Missions is doing in 
keeping Northern Baptists informed 
of our missionary enterprises? The 
value of the magazine is almost be- 
yond price in working with people who 
have a very superficial knowledge and 
interest in missions. I also thank you 
for your editorials and the stimulation 
that they give. Of course I maintain 
my right to disagree with them. 
Agreement with every word is not a 
prerequisite to enjoyment and useful- 
ness. While I must confess that some 
of your editorials have aroused my 
ire, they have also been the germ of 
some critical thought on a great many 
matters.—Rev. Vincent B. Wayland, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

=) 

Misstons is surely fair in printing 
letters of criticism, and it seems to me 
that it prints more adverse letters 
than otherwise. Fortunately not all 
Arizona Baptists disagree with the 
editor. I really think more agree than 
disagree. They simply hesitate to 
express themselves.—Mrs. C. Arlin 
Heydon, Phoenix, Ariz. 

=) 


I enjoy Missions very much and 
pray for the editor every day. I do not 
think much of the people who criti- 
cize its contents. If I were editor I 
would not publish their unkind and 
unjust comments.—Fannie Smith 
(Mrs. W. M.) Gray, Chanute, Kan. 
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Your emphasis on brotherhood 
should be a model for other publi- 
cations. . . . Bullets, bombs, torpe- 
does know no race, color or creed. 
They are designed only for destruc- 
tion. But our American democracy is 
designed so that “‘government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth.”’ The aims of American democ- 
racy are indicated in our salute to 
the flag, “One nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.”— 
Chaplain E. B. Hicks, CaptainU. 8. A. 
(Location withheld for military rea- 
sons.) 

= 

I wonder sometimes if you realize 
what a contribution Missions is 
making to the Kingdom work in the 
fine magazine you are giving us from 
month to month. There is nothing that 
compares with it in the field of mis- 
sionary publication. And we all ap- 
preciate it. More power to you!—Rev. 
Charles E. Stanton, Granville, Ohio. 


Every time I read Missrtons I wish 
I were a millionaire. How anyone can 
read it from month to month and not 
give is simply not understandable.— 
Fanny M. Brant, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bonds of Fellowship 


This is one of the “Fellowship 
Bonds” issued by the National 
Council of Northern Baptist Men, 
who have undertaken the respon- 
sibility for raising Part III of 
our Unified Budget. Part III of 
the budget represents the sum 
of $225,000, which is still due on 
the Northern Baptist Assembly 
grounds at Green Lake. (See pages 
439-440.) 

While the laymen are assuming 
responsibility for raising this sum, 
they are hoping for participation 
on the part of all Northern Bap- 
tists through the Fellowship Bonds. 
These have been issued in eight 
different denominations, ranging 
from $1 to $1,000, and will be 
given to all contributors to the 
Green Lake purchase fund. 


A leaflet, called At Last... 
We Have It, tells about the pur- 
poses for which the Assembly 
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will be used, and gives full de- 
tails about the Fellowship Bonds. 
Copies free from state offices. 





KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT 





For 40 years the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School has heen preparing men and women 
for Christian service. Its graduates fill im- 
portant positions in the United States and 
in foreign lands. Its strategic position front- 
ing the Golden Gate, its splendid faculty of 
highly trained scholars, and its loyalty to the 
historic Baptist witness make Berkeley one 
of the outstanding theological schools in the 
United States. 


For information concerning this investment in life at its best and 

e for catalog setting forth information concerning courses of study, e 
degrees, requirements for admission, etc., write to President Sandford 
Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California. 


BERKELEY mina DIVINITY SCHOOL 





For Help” r 


Seventeen sick and 
wounded, and a crew of 
six, in an army transport 
plane crash-landed on a 
coral reef, the water waist- 
high in the shattered 
cabin. On the fifth long 
day of waiting—it was 
Sunday—they held serv- , 
ice. “Oh most powerful and glorious 
Lord God? they prayed, “we cry unto 
Thee for help”? Happily, help did come. 

You may not have to share with our 
boys the terrible hardships of battle. 
But there is one thing you can do. 

You can see to it that, through the 
American Bible Society, the Word of 
God is made available to our Armed 
Forces wherever they are, so that those 
boys of ours—facing the supreme test 





C) I enclose $ 
‘ 


URGENT! Name 
MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! City 

= 





of their courage—may find comfort, . 
strength, and perhaps deliverance. 

And for the future—remember, when 
you buy an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement, your money will 
not only help further the work of dis- 
tributmg the Bible and New Testa- 
ments, at the same time you receive as 
high as 7% returns. Do not fail! Investi- 
gate this Plan at once! Send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives.’ 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
() Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-77. 
entitled “A Gift That Lives” 


to provide Testaments for our boys. 
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WORLD COMMUNION SUNDAY 
October 1, 1944 


ABOVE: An Army communion service somewhere in the South Pacific. Christian 
nativesin the background will also be participants 


Courtesy of The Reformed Church Messenger 


LEFT: The Last 
Supper by E. Von 
Gebhardt. Facial 
expressions of the 
twelve apostles 
range from dis- 
may to anger, 
from sorrow to 
fear. That of 
Judas, about to 
open the door 
and depart, is 
striking in its 
delineation of 
his character 


Photo by Gramstorf/ a 
Bros., Malden, Mass 











URING the same five 

years in which the 

nations have been at 
war, World Communion Sun- 
day has proved to a warring 
world an unbreakable Chris- 
tian fellowship that crosses 
political, national, racial, and 
creedal lines, bridges war’s 
abysmal cleavages, and tran- 
scends its shattering disunities. Divinely led 
five years ago was the Federal Council of 
Churches when it first projected this annual 
ceremonial witness to ecumenical Christianity, 
in six continents, representing scores of sects 
on mission fields and at home. 

This unity is all the more impressive against 
the divergent conceptions of the Lord’s Supper. 
Some Christians debate in theological terms 
over transubstantiation or consubstantiation. 
Others argue over “sacrament” and “ordi- 
nance.” To some the Lord’s Supper is a pro- 
found mystical experience. Others see only its 
beautiful symbolism. Many devout Christians 
are dismayed in associating it with hospitals, 
army barracks, battleships, hotels, or vast drill 
halls like that pictured on the front cover. 
Such distinctions vanish on World Communion 
Sunday before this demonstration of united 
loyalty to Christ by all His followers. In this 
annual observance the passing years have wit- 
nessed increasing participation by churches, 
including Southern Baptists, who heretofore 
have not cooperated with the Federal Council. 

Times and opinions change even among 
Baptists. In The Baptist Missionary Review 
(India) a Baptist missionary confesses, 
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I knelt beside a prominent Anglican to receive 
with him Holy Communion at the hands of a 
Methodist. I could not have done this ten or even five 
years ago! But today as I thought of the awful 
strength of the evil forces in our world, of the can- 
celled crosses on Russian churches, of the chants of 
pagan mythology in Germany instead of Christian 
hymns, of the steady destruction of Christian faith 
by materialism in our own and other lands, and as I 
heard the tramp of war, denominational differences 
that heretofore barred participation in the Lord’s 
Supper seemed like hindrances rather than helps 
and their usefulness obsolete. 


Thousands of Baptist churches observed 
World Communion Sunday last year. Thou- 


‘sands will do so again. Those who participate 


will derive immeasureable blessing. Those who 
do not will deprive themselves of rare spiritual 
enrichment. Moreover on this day begins the 


. intensive effort for this year’s World Emer 


gency Forward Fund. World Communion 
Sunday traces backward across the centuries 
to the Upper Room; it reaches outward into all 
the world and includes all men of every race, 
color, nationality, creed; it looks forward to a 
world Christian brotherhood when wars shall 
cease and men shall] live in unity and peace. 
The Lord’s Supper is the most. widespread 
religious observance on earth. Every church, 
regardless of name or sect, cherishes its Com- 
munion Table. But the table bears no label! It is 
not a Baptist nor a Lutheran nor an Anglican 
table. It is the Lord’s Table. Always and every- 
where He is the invisible Host. In His presence 
on World Communion Sunday, all differences 
dissolve in the reality of an unbroken and 
unbreakable world fellowship in Jesus Christ. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 


Czechoslovakia as it was from 1918 to 1938 and as it was left at the Munich Conference in 1938 with its 
resulting dismemberment by Germany, Hungary, and Poland 


Can Czechoslovakia Expect Freedom 
Or Only an Exchange of Masters? 


HE 28th day of October is Independence Day 

for Czechoslovakia. After centuries of sup- 
pression by the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
Czechs achieved political freedom under the late 
President Thomas Masaryk, whose ideas of democ- 
racy were developed and strengthened during his 
long sojourn in the United States. The Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was founded in Washington in 1918. 
For 20 years the little country flourished as a light- 
house of democracy amid the deepening gloom of 
European dictatorships. In 1938 came its dismem- 
berment (See Mussions, November, 1938, pages 
520-526), approved by Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain at the infamous Munich appeasement confer- 
ence with Chancellor Hitler from which he returned 
with his famous phrase, “Peace in our time”! One 
year later it proved to be the world’s greatest 
illusion. Since 1940 Czechoslovakia has been occu- 
pied by the. German Army. Its liberation from 
nazi domination is as certain as tomorrow’s sunrise. 
If that should occur before October 28th there will 
be wild and frenzied rejoicing in every Czecho- 
slovak town and village on this year’s national 





holiday. But what happens then? Does Czecho- 
slovakia then take its rightful, sovereign place in 
the European family of nations, or will the little 
country awaken from the nightmare of nazism only 
to discover that it has a new master in Russia which 
aims to incorporate it into the Soviet system as one 
of the score of socialist republics of Russia? In this 
possibility American Baptists are deeply concerned 
because of the danger to religious liberty. Before 
the war there were 29 Baptist churches in Czecho- 
slovakia with $3,155 church members. A theological 
seminary was maintained in Prague. Its president 
is one of the European delegates who came to the 
Baptist World Congress in Atlanta in 1939. They 
are still stranded in the United States. During the 
past 50 years thousands of Czech Baptists migrated 
to America and today constitute one of our im- 
portant Baptist bi-lingual minority groups. What 
will happen to the Baptist movement and to all 
other evangelical Christian bodies in Czechoslo- 
vakia if its sovereign freedom is not restored after 
the war? Independence, econemic progress, world 
peace, all are involved in what happens to the land 
of John Hus. “The fundamental test of any Euro- 
pean settlement,” says The Manchester Guardian. 
“is the independence of Czechoslovakia.” 
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When Belgian Congo 
Came to Liverpool 


HE Richmond Baptist Church in Liverpool, 
England, recently had an extraordinary ex- 
perience. Into one of its weekly prayer meetings 
there walked six men, described in The Baptist 
Times of London as having “dark-skinned faces, 
crowned with coal black curly hair, relieved only by 
six pairs of pearly white teeth.”’ Quietly they moved 
down the aisle and took seats toward the front. 
They were Baptists from the British Baptist mission 
in Belgian Congo who had been transported to 
Liverpool for war duty on the docks as stevedores 
to meet the British labor shortage. It was not easy 
to carry on conversation with them. They knew little 
English, but The Baptist Times reporter tells how 
the faces of these African Baptists “shone as the 
names of British missionaries in Belgian Congo were 
mentioned.” The visitors had brought their own 
hymn books with them. In these days of strictly 
limited baggage accommodation, imagine carrying 
hymn books from Africa to Liverpool. So they all 
joined with the Richmond congregation in singing 
the familiar hymns, “each in his own tongue.” The 
report concludes, “We realized our oneness in 
Christ Jesus. Differences of language, color and race 
were forgotten as together we named the Name 
which is above every name. Every visitor will take 
back a letter of greeting from the Liverpool church 
to his own church in Belgian Congo.” 
Liverpool Baptists who attended that interesting 
- and inspiring prayermeeting never before had a 
more vivid and convincing demonstration of the 
meaning and value of foreign missions. 
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On the Body of a Dead Japanese 
Soldier in the Jungles of Burma 


NE of the most amazing stories of the war was 
reported recently from Burma. Missionary 
W. E. Wiatt, who retired in 1940 after 36 years of 
service in Burma and is now living in California, 
received a letter from Captain Chester Chartrand, 
formerly a missionary in Burma and now in the 
U.S. Army Intelligence Service. The Army Captain 
wrote Mr. Wiatt as follows: 
Yesterday a copy of The Secret Place was taken 


from the dead body of a Japanese soldier who was 


killed in the battle of Myitkyina. The astounding fact 
is that it is the April-May-June issue of this year! 
How did that get into the hands of the Japanese soldier 
before he was killed here in Burma? I do not know. 
Perhaps some day I may be able to discover how it hap- 
pened. Ironically that issue says on its cover, “And 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” 


That copy of The Secret Place left the Publication 
Society’s- printing plant in Philadelphia late in 
March. By ordinary mail it could not possibly have 
been delivered anywhere in the Far East, and cer- 
tainly not in Burma, until May. Yet in June it was 
found on the dead body of a Japanese soldier in the 
jungles around Myitkyina, Burma. 

How did it get there? 

Most Baptists are familiar with this devotional 
booklet, The Secret Place, whose phenomenal in- 
crease in circulation from its humble beginnings 
of 10,000 copies five years ago to a quarterly edition 
of 450,000 is one of the astonishing facts in Baptist 
literature. See announcement on page 415 in last 
month’s issue. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


WHAT HAPPENS TO Us is not nearly so important 
as to what we do with what happens to us.—Rep. 
Henry G. Smith. 

% 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM that is not religious freedom 
for everybody is not true religious freedom for 
anybody.—Rev. John Sutherland Bonnel. 

& 

DEEP IN THE SOULS OF MEN is a force that reaches 
back into a thousand generations. It is the ceaseless 
yearning to be free. Its advance is as sure as the 
movement of the stars, as real as the law of gravita- 


tion, as everlasting as the existence of God.—Her- 
bert Hoover. 
& 

IT is MAN’S HAUNTING AND BITTER TRAGEDY that 
the day he got wings and learned to fly he had to go 
back to living in caves.—Paul Calvin Payne, in 
The Presbyterian Tribune. 

| & 

THINKING AHEAD OF THE CROWD may be the 
smart shrewdness of the politician; but thinking 
against the crowd requires the stern spirit of the 
prophet.—Rev. Edmund Melville Wylie. 
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Like other world ports, Matadi 
of Belgian Congo is doing an 
enormous amount of war shipping 








The Long Road to Congo 


in Time of War | 


Prevented from visiting the Belgian Congo Mission because of the 
Zam Zam disaster, the Foreign Board’s Secretary for Congo had to 
wait three years for another opportunity. This time he reached the 
field. In this article he describes the long and circuitous trip. 


By DANA M. ALBAUGH 


On the last day of the old year I had said my 
farewells to office friends and to the family. On 
New Year’s Day Dr. J. B. Hipps and Rev. M. 
Rankin of the Southern Baptist Board and I 
were on a Baltimore and Ohio train crossing 
snow-clad Kentucky hills. For us it was the last 
snow of winter. Their destination was China; 
mine was Africa. We did not know the type of 
ship on which we were to travel, its nationality 
or its route. On arrival at New Orleans we had t 
to take all books, correspondence and pictures 


A the entrance to Pier No. — on 
——— Street in New Orleans stood 
a Coast Guard Officer. “Are you 
ready to stay on board ship?” he 
asked. “Once inside you cannot come 
out again.”’ My reply was in the af- 
firmative. So he passed me and my 
taxicab through the gate. The date 
was January 5, 1944. Two days before 
this a veiled notice had been handed 
to me in a New Orleans shipping office. 
“Proceed by taxi before 12 noon on 
January 5th to Pier No. — on Street.” 











It was to be six weeks to a day before I could 
again communicate with my family or with the 
New York office of the Foreign mission Board. 





to the custom house for censorship. War-time 
restrictions were in evidence everywhere. We 
visited the naval intelligence office for an 
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interview, produced draft releases, had extra 
pictures taken and outgoing baggage carefully 
examined for secret documents. Rev. F. P. 
Manley had arrived ahead of me. He also had 
left his family behind and was on his way to 
South India where he has served many years 
with distinction in the Ramapatnam Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Passed by the Coast Guard Officer, the taxi 
wound its way through great piles of war 
materials destined for many parts of the world. 
Here was evidence of the United States’ war 
effort. Finally the driver stopped and unloaded 
my baggage. I began to look around for the 
ship. I had no hope that it would be a luxury 
liner. I did think it might be a large transport, 
or a converted passenger ship. But here she 
lay against the pier, a small Dutch freighter of 
about 5,000 tons displacement. Only the bridge 
and the highest parts of the bow and stern 
could be seen above the wharf. Her decks were 
dirty and cluttered with rigging. There was 
passenger space for only 26 men. The ship was 
surprisingly comfortable in spite of the small 
cabins. The crew lived up to all the peace-time 
traditions of Dutch passenger service. They 
were alert in times of possible danger and 


THE OLD AND THE 
NEW RAPID TRANSIT 
IN BELGIAN CONGO 


BELOW: One of today’s 

giant air line clippers lands 

at the mouth of the mighty 
Congo River 
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constantly attentive to the welfare of passen- 
gers. One incident I shall always appreciate. In 
a casual way the chief steward had told me of 
a time when they had been strafed by nazi dive 
bombers and the ship immediately ahead in the 
convoy had been hit by a bomb down the fun- 
nel and had sunk almost before they could 
swing past it. In turn I had mentioned my 


~Zam Zam experience. One night several weeks 


after that conversation we crossed approxi- 
mately the location of the Zam Zam sinking. 
That night the chief steward dropped into my 
cabin and said, “Just thought you might be a 
little nervous tonight. So I dropped in to see 
how you were getting along!” 





ABOVE: A huge truck 
loaded with supplies is fer- 


ried across the Congo River 


LEFT: Primitive transpor- 

tation for a native village 

chief when he comes to the 
big city 


The passenger list was in itself a testimony 
to the outreach of the Christian message in a 
time of war and the determination of mission- 
aries to be about their tasks. Of the 26 pas- 
sengers about 15 were missionaries. The names 
of some are familiar in both denominational 
and interdenominational circles. There were 
five Negro airmen going to Ethiopia. There 
were six Chinese, most of whom had come to 
the United States before Pearl Harbor to study. 
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Two were Baptist professors connected with 
West China Union University and Nanking 
University, in which Northern Baptists take a 
major interest. In some situations color is 
always a serious barrier. Later in the trip the 
Captain admitted that when he learned he was 
to have a mixed passenger list he had made 
plans for two table sittings. However, under 
the impact of the Christian spirit the color bar 
to fellowship soon fades. Once a week we 
exchanged places at the tables so that we 
might become better acquainted. In frank and 
friendly participation by all even the more 
delicate aspects of race problems were under 
discussion. Perhaps we felt most closely drawn 
together at the Sunday worship periods when 
black, white and yellow sang together the great 
hymns of the church and listened to messages 
from the Word of God proclaimed by men of 
different color. 

For four long weeks we were in convoy trav- 
eling at the speed of the slowest ship, frequently 
only eight or nine miles per hour. Small naval 
escort vessels with their sounding devices rode 
out ahead. One wondered how the sailors on 
these tiny craft could ever keep their feet in the 
heavy roll of the sea. Like a mother hen guard- 
ing her chicks was the destroyer here, there and 
everywhere. Some days ships would join our 
convoy while others would leave—for where, 
we did not know. Mornings and evenings we 
might see land-based patrol planes which would 
circle around until signal flags gave identifica- 
tion. Part of the time a blimp rode lazily ahead 
or around us, frequently so close that one could 
see her watch scanning the vast expanses of 
water through their binoculars. On at least two 
nights star shells lighted the ocean like day and 
passengers were warned to sleep in their clothes 
and to keep life jackets readily at hand. No 
deck chairs were permitted lest they be in the 
way should an emergency occur. Each pas- 
senger was advised to keep passport, valuables 
and a sweater in a small waterproof bag. Carry- 
ing a life jacket was routine. 

After four weeks came the day when we 
dipped our flag in salute and were left alone on 
the vast expanse of the sea between South 
America and Africa. Slowly the protecting 
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destroyer and the corvettes faded on the 
horizon. Increase in tension among the crew 
was noticeable; but all professed to be glad 
“to be going places” for we could travel much 
faster now. They had adopted the fatalistic 
philosophy inherent in war which seemed to 
keep them from worrying too much—‘“‘If our 
number isn’t up, they won’t get us; if it is, well, 
that’s that.” The Captain asked for volunteers 
to help stand submarine watch 24 hours per 
day. A Negro army officer and I were chosen to 
schedule the watches. Every passenger volun- 
teered. It was good for our morale, made us 
feel we were helping, and it gave us something 
to do. Furthermore, on a heavily armed mer- 
chant ship cutting the seas alone through a 
blackout between 2:00 and 4:00 a.m. on a 
moonless night, one can do some pretty serious 
thinking about war and what it means! 

Each day we had a brief news bulletin. 
Before we left the muddy Mississippi delta on 
January 6th the radio in the lounge was closed. 
It was not opened again until Tuesday evening, 
February 15th, as we neared Capetown. As I 
walked through the lounge I was sharply re- 
minded that business even in wartime is think- 
ing in world terms. Jack Benny, Mary Living- 
ston and Rochester were proclaiming to the 
world the values of an American product. 

Early next morning out of the mist we 
caught our first view of Table Mountain rising 
abruptly behind the beautiful city of Capetown 
which stretches out along the sea. Here was 
Africa, land of Cecil Rhodes, David Living- 
stone, Henry Stanley, King Leopold; land of 
the Bantu, the Bushman, the Pigmy; land of 
unbelievable wealth, copper, diamonds, copal, 
palm oil, cotton; land of great forests and 
grassy plains, malarial swamps and the fabled 
Mountains of the Moon; land of missionary 
outreach and racial tension. We were soon to 
learn how acute this racial tension is. For a 
time it looked as if the Negro and Chinese 
passengers might be denied landing permits. 
Only after an exhaustive search were suitable 
living accommodations found for them. But 
there are rifts in the clouds. Sunday, February 
20, was observed by the churches in South 
Africa as Goodwill Sunday. I attended the 
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Wales Street Baptist Church in Capetown. The 
pastor was a former missionary under the 
British Baptist Missionary Society in Belgian 
Congo. The church was crowded with white 
people who listened to a ringing challenge on 
the needs of the Africans and the injustices in 
the present South African racial situation. 
For me also it was hard to find lodgings. 
The missionary rest house in Capetown was 
crowded with no rooms available. Hotels were 
filled with the military and vacationists, many 
of whom under ordinary conditions would have 
gone on furlough to England or America. 
Eventually I found a room in a small hotel. 
After a busy day clearing customs and trying to 
make arrangements for my departure north, I 
went to bed about eleven o’clock. An hour later 
I awakened with a thought that mosquitoes 
had found their way under the bedsheet. These 
were not mosquitoes! My bed was literally alive 
and its inhabitants were almost ready to walk 
off with me. Wearily but determinedly I got 
up and dressed. It was too late to look for 
another room. All street cars and buses in 
Capetown cease running at ten o’clock. I knew 
that hotels were filled. The city was dimmed 
out. Fortunately I found a bench on the porch 
and there I spent my first night in Capetown. 
It took three days going from: one govern- 
ment office to another trying to arrange a 
railroad booking out. Because of heavy travel, 
it was almost impossible to get a reservation 
under 30 days notice. Finally I succeeded in 
securing a seat in a second-class compartment 
of a train leaving one week later. On a brief 
sight-seeing trip I took a bus to the end of the 
line, walked out past some small Boer farms to 
see the University of Capetown in its beautiful 
semi-tropical setting of flowers and foliage. 
High on a mountain back of the University is 
the impressive Cecil Rhodes memorial, a semi- 
circular structure guarded by African lions 
carved from native stone. From this vantage 
point one can see both the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Indian Ocean. Below is the harbor, filled 
with ships on their way around the Cape. Thus 
the statue of Cecil Rhodes looks out over the 
high mountain ranges to the north. The in- 
scription reads “‘ Your hinterland is there.” 
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On the 3,200-mile journey north for that part 
of this African “‘hinterland”’ in which Northern 
Baptists have deep concern, six of us were 
sardined into the small second-class compart- 
ment. Before we started one fellow passenger 
was already under the influence of alcohol. The 
first night proved to be anything but comfort- 
able. Almost entirely, the language used was 
Afrikaans. Although all speak English well, 
nationalistic feelings are strong. People of Boer 
descent will not use English except as a last 
resort. 

The next week was spent on the train. Only 
occasionally were there sights of interest. At 
times ‘the monotony of the landscape was 
broken by a cluster of ranch houses. At inter- 
vals there was a railroad station with a sizeable 
town edging out from it, or a development that 
spoke of the extensive Allied military training 
program. One evening we stopped in Kim- 
berley, famous for its diamonds. There was 
nothing in the appearance of the town to give 
any indication of the incredible riches that had 
been taken from that area. The large vicious 
dogs patroling the heavily guarded holdings did 
not seem consonant with the gay and happy 
purposes for which diamonds are so often used. 
Now and again the train passed an ostrich 
farm, or great herds of long-horned cattle, or a 
flock of black and white Karoo sheep prized for 
mutton, or the house of a railroad worker made 
gay by a bed of sunflowers in the front yard. 

The only break in the long journey to 
Elisabethvilie in Belgian Congo was at Victoria 
Falls. It is hard to describe the beauty of these 
falls in their uncommercialized wilderness set- 
ting. It was a thrill to stand in the grey “rain 
forest,” so-called because of the heavy mist 
blown across by prevailing winds! It was the 
spot from which David Livingstone, the great 
explorer, had his first view of this inspiring 
spectacle. Looking at his statue a prayer of 
thanksgiving surged from my heart for this 
missionary pioneer whoyears ago had seen so 
clearly that the time would come when the 
people of Africa would be important in the 
world scene. All alone, because tourists are not 
numerous in war time, I made my way far down 
the steps to the foot of the cataract. It was the 
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rainy season. I had forgotten the rapidity with 
which tropical deluges can break. At the bot- 
tom of the gorge I stood in awe of the tre- 
mendous volume of water pouring Over as a 
result of seasonal rains. I was reflecting on the 
power in the uncontrolled forces of nature and 
the uncontrolled human forces which have been 
unleashed and have brought a war so terrible 
that it ravages continents separated by thou- 
sands of ocean miles. Suddenly I realized that 
what I thought was only mist from the falls was 
in reality rain. At once I began the long climb 
back to the top. Soon where steps had been 
there was a swiftly moving stream a foot or 





Victoria Falls in Central Africa 


more deep. The sides of the gorge were precipi- 
tous. Thunder and lightening cracked all 
around. Mud and large stones began to roll 
down the steep banks. Already soaked to the 
skin, I sought the safest place I could find under 
an overhanging cliff. For a time it looked as 
though I might have to climb a tree to keep 
from being swept over the cliff by the torrent 
of water swirling around me. Then I glanced 
skyward, looking almost straight up along the 


sides of the chasm. High above was a patch of - 


blue sky. In another hour the water had sub- 
sided and I was able to make my way back. 
After two more days of railroad travel I 
crossed the customs barrier at Sakania on 
March Ist. The next three and a half memo- 
rable months were spent in the Belgian Congo. 
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It had been nine years since an administra- 
tive secretary had visited the Congo Mission. 
Urgent field problems had developed during 
the interval, many of them growing out of the 
war. Among the more urgent matters were a 
field survey to guide the Board in post-war 
planning; the possible extension of work into 
the Bayaka field where there is a great evan- 
gelistic opportunity; educational difficulties 





Statue of David Livingstone at Victoria Falls 


growing out of present colonial policy; the 
future of the Sona Bata medical training 
school; the development of a literature pro- 
gram; cooperative relationships with other 
denominations; Catholic-Protestant problems; 
the extension of work at the central training 
school for pastors and teachers; and the pos- 
sible transfer of Tondo station to British 
Baptists. A simple statement of these major 
problems did not take into account the needed 
conferences with African leaders, the personal 
interviews with missionaries facing weighty 
problems, and values in times such as these of 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship 
across the seas from the churches in the United 
States to the churches in Africa. Many times 
during those months I was to witness mission- 
aries, with a flood of complex difficult problems 
swirling around their everyday activities, lift 
their hearts to the bright sky of God’s prom- 
ises. In His promises they take hope and 
courage. (To be continued in November) 
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The Sleeping Giant 
of the Adirondacks 


Superb missionary biography, told in the life story of a 
man who for 30 years rendered an immortalized ministry 
of high quality and devotion among an isolated, mountain 
people in the Adirondack region of upper New York State 


By ELEANOR 
LABAR 


Mount Minerva, silhouetted 
against the sky, like a 
sleeping giant 
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S YOU drive through the little village of 
Minerva in the Adirondack Mountains of 
upper New York, you will notice a sign point- 
ing to the “Sleeping Giant.” Outlined against 
the horizon is a mountain range which resem- 
bles with uncanny perfectness a reclining figure. 
Head, hands folded across the chest, the hump 
formed by the knees, all are there. The natives 
seem to gain some reassurance in life, some 
sense of permanence of God-created things, 
and some subtle feeling of protectiveness in 
seeing that magnificent panorama stretched 
eternally before them. Yet this is not the true 
Sleeping Giant of Minerva. Just opposite these 


hills is a small, ill-kept cemetery in which is the 
grave of a man whose influence has been and 
continues to be much more profound and far- 
reaching throughout. There, indeed, sleeps the 
real Sleeping Giant of the Adirondacks, Frank 
M. LaBar. 

a ok * 

Among the few passengers on March 30, 
1901, on the Minerva mail stage, which had 
met the train from the south at North Creek, 
was a young minister who had been sent by his 
doctor into the mountains. The driver’s direc- 
tions to the horses, well-punctuated by curses, 
formed most of the conversation as they trav- 
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eled over a road full of “‘thank-you-ma’ams,” 
now snowy, now rutted in mud, over rocks and 
through fields. The cold north wind whipped 
the tall clergyman’s thin cheeks and ears. His 
little derby hat afforded but small protection. 
At a large, rambling country boarding house he 
was met by another young minister, now known 
to hosts of Baptists as Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, 
with whom he spent the week-end, preaching 
and becoming acquainted in the section where 
he was to make his home. 

At the end of June he brought his dark-eyed 
wife and two small sons to assume the pastor- 
ate. In this isolated, mountainous country their 





The lonely, isolated, Minerva Baptist church as it 
looked when Frank M. LaBar began his ministry 


new home had a rugged wildness in great con- 
trast to the fertile valleys of the Finger Lake 
section from which they had come. Although 
naturally happy-hearted, the young wife sat 
down on the drygoods box which formed the 
doorstep of the little parsonage, and wept tears 
of loneliness and disappointment. So began 
LaBar’s life in the “North Country,” as he 
called it, — a life which became 30 years of 
continual service for a group of people which 
increased in numbers from Plattsburg south 
through Lake Placid to Lake George. 

Both husband and wife learned to love the 
land which had at first seemed so forbidding 
and isolated. As the years passed, their ad- 
justments to the new home were made more 
easily. During the fifth year of his pastorate 
at Minerva, LaBar went on a week’s preach- 
ing trip through the Lake George section. This 
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culminated in a definite decision to devote his 
life to service in the Adirondacks, no matter 
what personal sacrifices might be involved. 
Soon his determination was subjected to a severe 
test. There came almost at once three calls 
from other churches. He declined them all. 

He struggled continually against ill-health 
and was further pulled down by an attack of 
typhoid fever, yet he went on with his work, 
serving three or four churches at the same time 
in addition to his regular missionary duties. 
Health conditions forced him in 1913 to spend 
four weeks at the sanitarium in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. For this period we find such entries in his 
diary as, “Sat in chair and preached” or “‘Un- 
able to preach; Clara (his wife) read my ser- 
mon.” However, in the fall he was compelled 
by health reasons to resign his pastorate and 





The same church as it looks today in its attractive, 
picturesque setting with its additional wing 


move to a farm. He had been advised by his 
doctor to do no preaching for an entire year. 
In spite of his resignation as a minister of a 
special parish, he was constantly called upon 
to serve as a clergyman. Following this period 
of rest, he went on with his missionary work. 
Shortly after this year of rest on the rented 
farm, he bought the old colonial house in which 
he was received on that cold and windy day 
in March. 

In this new situation his boyhood experiences 
on a Wisconsin farm proved useful. One of his 
great services to the mountain people of his 
community lay in showing them modern and 
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improved methods of farming by his example, 
and by loaning and explaining types of imple- 
ments that were new to them. He bought 
blooded Guernsey cattle and gave away the 
calves. He experimented with crops new to that 
region, such as alfalfa. When he discovered 
that one family to whom he had given certified 
seed potatoes had eaten them, his sense of 
humor took the place of the impatient anger 
most of us would feel. He was never too busy 
to discuss farm problems with the natives, 
always ready to help them with a loan of money 
or equipment. Himself an excellent horseman, 
he showed the people how horses benefited 
from intelligent and humane care. Once he 
was offered a check from a wealthy New 
Yorker to purchase a motorcycle. Explaining 
to the donor the impracticability of a motor- 
cycle on mountain roads, he secured the man’s 
consent to buy a horse. The animal he selected 
was considered so difficult to handle that it was 
offered at a low price. LaBar himself*had to 
catch the horse and subdue him. Prince soon 
became the best horse he had ever owned. 

The death of his wife in 1916 came as a blow 
which almost shattered his existence and nearly 
drove him away from his new home. For solace 
he turned more zealously than ever before to 
his missionary work and buried himself more 
completely in what one of his friends called the 
“‘self-oblivion of human ministry.” 

As time went on, the extent of the terri- 
tory he influenced grew larger and larger,—it 
stretched eastward and northward. He traveled 
thousands of miles, seeking adaptable clergy- 
men to bring to his section, delivering speeches, 
solving moral or religious problems, attending 
helpful assemblies. A long-needed operation 
and a brief rest gave him better health. He re- 
modeled his home. It became a_ veritable 
Mecca for all who needed advice, solace or the 
reassurance in life that comes from contact 
with a tremendous faith. A woman who could 
no longer bear the brutality of her husband; a 
city minister who felt a “sterility in his spiritual 
existence”; a young gir! marrying against her 
father’s will; a tired New York lawyer; a uni- 
versity professor; a clergyman whose people 
had rejected him; a man whose business had 
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failed because of dishonesty: all these came in 
numbers to sit at the fireside of this quiet, 
humble man. Under the searching scrutiny of 
his honest blue eyes no selfish motive could be 
hidden. From him there emanated a spiritual 
strength so powerful that it transferred itself 
to the person who had appealed to him. 

It was not only the discouraged who came. 
Many who passed through the Adirondacks in 
summer knew that the latchstring was always 
out at his door. In this hospitality he was ably 
assisted by his second wife whom he married 
in 1918. Each year he held a pastors’ conference 
at his home. Here the ministers of the district 
met to discuss their problems, always with his 
discerning judgment, his buoyant faith, and his 
calm, unhurried counsel to guide them. 

No home was too poverty-stricken nor hum- 
ble for his ministry. He often stayed over 
night in a certain log cabin papered on the in- 
side with newspapers. He conducted a funeral 
for a child in a “sitting room” furnished with 
only three or four kitchen chairs, where he had 
to stand, hat in his hand, throughout the serv- 
ice. He brought food to a family who had been 
subsisting for days on potatoes and tea. He 
carefully explained Christian ideas of sex con- 
duct to a delinquent young woman. With 
gravity and tact he counseled a man and his 
common-law wife. Continually he emphasized 
the value of each individual life and impressed 
on the people the necessity of developing un- 
used talents that were like precious metal run- 
ning through the crude ore of mountain ob- 
scurity. Once, in a talk on “The Country 
Home in the Adirondacks,” he pointed out the 
significance of the man from the country, “it 
was Simon the Cyrenian, coming in from the 
country, who bore the Cross.” His own life 
was a constant proof of the efficacy and prac- 
ticability of living the Golden Rule. 

His library of several hundred volumes of 
both religious and secular works was open to 
any who cared to borrow from it. Each year he 
mailed a “‘winter letter” to his “‘ North Coun- 
try friends,” increasing in numbers, until in 
the year of his death, 700 families received such 
a letter. These letters were great sermons in 
themselves. They served to inspire and cheer 
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the people of this secluded countryside where 
winters were always long. His correspondence 
grew with his enlarged contacts. It included 
letters of encouragement and uplift to his min- 
isters, letters to draw together in common bond 
people of pastorless churches, letters of special 
greeting, while hundreds of birthday messages 
kept him in touch with the many children of his 
territory. In later years he began to do some 
writing, the most valuable of which is a group 
of children’s sermons, published in a religious 
magazine. 

His musical talent, too, he turned into serv- 
ice for others. He gave piano and violin lessons 
to the children—not free, but at a very low 
price, for he knew the psychology of the in- 
creased value of things for which we pay. In 
some of his country churches he was his own 
organist. Often his fine tenor voice was the only 
choir. Frequently when depressed by some 
difficult problem he must solve, he went to his 
piano and, after a time of musing there at the 
keys, he came away refreshed. 

In public questions he was a force for right- 
eousness in his community. During the early 
part of his ministry he worked constantly for 
temperance. In the mountains were lumber- 
jacks who spent their winters in repression and 
solitude, laboring far from habitation. In the 
spring they came out from the woods with their 
pockets full of money to be spent in an orgy of 
drunkenness and sex. Many times LaBar 
pulled his team to a stop and, Samaritan-like, 
lifted to his wagon a reveler who had fallen in 
the road. 

He helped out the business interests in the 
community by having printed a leaflet describ- 
ing the countryside and its attractions which 
was distributed to vacationists. When the town 
decided to build an artificial lake, which would 
flood a part of his property, he donated the land 
to be covered with water, to the community. 
In trying to straighten out entangled school 
business, he said: 


In the life of any community an invaluable asset 
is a spirit of confidence which makes possible a 
neighborly contact free from the strain of mental 
reservations. This may seem like a high ideal, but 
is it too high? Let us hold fast to those priceless ele- 
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ments of our manhood and womanhood which are 
based upon eternal principles of righteousness. 
They alone make it possible for us to live together 
respecting both ourselves and one another. Only so 
can we make our community life one in which we 
can all take delight and of which we may all] be 
rightfully proud. If such principles once begin to 
prevail, we shall find them softening our personal 
antagonisms and merging our activities in a com- 
mon effort to keep our community life free from the 
dishonor of an unworthy citizenship, whether in 
school matters, respect for law, or obedience to com- 
mon principles of morality governing family life. 
Because of his charitable, unbiased judgment, 
he had the respect of the Catholics, who make 
up 75% of the townspeople, as well as the 
esteem of the Protestants. Many times he gave 
money to those in need regardless of creed. 

He was always awake to the possibilities in 
the lives of children. He did all he could to 
broaden their outlook and experience. He took 
a group of boys and girls to Albany to visit the 
Capitol and the State Museum. He camped 
through New England with another group to 
familiarize the children with the home and 
haunts of an author whose books he had been 
loaning them. Many parents were persuaded by 
Frank LaBar to send a bright son or daughter 
to preparatory school or college. 

In the winter of 1929 came a long-deserved 
vacation—a few months in Florida. Even there 
the thought of his North Country friends 
pressed itself upon him constantly. He wanted 
them to enjoy, at least vicariously, what he was 
enjoying in the south, and so he wrote weekly 
articles for an Adirondack paper describing his 
trip, including phases which would especially 
interest farmers and woodsmen. 

In March 1931, on the 30th anniversary of 
his first coming to the mountains, he was 
stricken with an acute heart attack which 
ended his life. The ministers of his district, 
about 30 in number, came to pay a last tribute 
to their beloved leader. They called him “Bishop 
of the Adirondacks,” “‘a man who had roots,” 
and “the Man of our Mountains,” As the 
hundreds filed by for that last reverent look 
at this spiritual giant, each one was no doubt 
thinking of some personal service Frank LaBar 
had rendered him: . 
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“He married me.” 

“He gave me my Bible.” 

‘He loaned me money when I was in need.” 

“He comforted me when my baby died.” 

“He baptized me.” 

“He helped me put John through school.” 

“He persuaded me to stop drinking.” 

“He gave me books that helped shape my 
life.”” 

“He gave me money when my house burned.” 

“He brought us food.” 
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“*He changed my whole way of life.” 

‘He led me to Christ.” 

On and on the procession came, a mute testi- 
mony to the greatness of a man who to them 
had been so like the Nazarene he had followed. 

Just as the Sleeping Giant of the Adirondacks 
will remain forever in the mountains, inefface- 
able and permanent in its physical outlines, so 
that other Sleeping Giant will remain in the 
hearts of the North Country people, immor- 
talized by his life of service. 





What Shall We Do 
with 7,000 Consciences? 


An objective, informing, sympathetic study of the obligation 
of the Christian church to the conscientious objector to war 


By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


HAT shall we do with 7,000 consciences 
represented in 35 Civilian Public Service 
camps forconscientiousobjectorstowar through- 
out the nation. Located for the most part in old 
C.C.C. camps, 32 of these camps are adminis- 
tered by religious agencies and three by the 
government directly through Selective Service. 
In speaking about this situation to a group 
of Baptist young people who were raising funds 
for the support of the Civilian Public Service 
camps, a young army officer said, “The govern- 
ment pays me for following my conscience as a 
soldier. That’s why I want to help the other 
fellow, who when he follows his conscience as a 
pacifist not only gets no pay but has to shell 
out $35 each month and also buy his own 
clothes, unless his family or his church does it 
for him.” - 

Men in uniform have generally been sympa- 
thetic and understanding in their attitude. In 
my own church a Staff Sergeant of Marines has 
been in the South Pacific for nearly two years. 
Every month he sends home his tithe for the 
church. One-tenth of his tithe he designates 





regularly towards the support of CPS men. 
“If there were’ a few thousand more of us as 
brave as those men,” was his comment, “we 
might not have to go to war.” 

Reading such a statement a civilian might be 
tempted to ask, “‘ What kind of courage does it 
take to stay safely at home, thousands of miles 
away from the line of fire? What do these men 
do? What patriotic service do they render?” 

Most of them are employed on various 
federal soil and forestry conservation projects. 
Among them are 125 parachute fire-fighters, 
smoke jumpers” who parachute from planes 
and attack forest fires in timberlands. About 
1,600 are employed in hospitals and in medical 
research. A young man in my own church, 
formerly president of our young people’s de- 
partment, is typical. He is a “volunteer guinea 
pig”’ in a hospital on Welfare Island, New York 
City, where he submits to various nutrition 
tests, altitude tests, and cancer and tubercu- 
losis experimentation. On three occasions he 
has passed out completely because of the 
severity of the tests. The son of one of our best 
known Baptist pastors is being immobilized 
over a period of weeks in a plaster cast to 
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determine whether certain results of inaction 
are a consequence of fracture or of inactivity. 
Another man is working in a mental hospital 
where for a whole year the doctor did not have 
one nurse to assist him. The story of what these 
men have done in hookworm and disease con- 
trol, the transformation of reformatories, pris- 
ons, welfare institutions, race relations, and 
inter-faith movements will be one of the sagas 
of World War II. This is to say nothing of the 
several hundred men outside the CPS camps 
who have gone to prison, and the several 
thousand conscientious objectors who have 
been assigned to non-combatant service in the 
Army Medical Corps. 

Recently at the request of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches I spent several days at a C.P.S. 
Camp near Elmira, N. Y. Riding in the covered 
truck with the men each morning and evening 
as they went back and forth from the Work 
Project, and working with them in the fields 
throughout the day, I could not escape the 
conclusion that here were young Americans of 
such outstanding intellect, character, and re- 
ligious conviction that they will some day con- 
tribute the best leadership of the churches and 
of the nation. 

There are 150 men in this particular camp. 
Among them I found an historian so highly 
regarded by the college he serves that the trus- 
tees are paying half his salary, and holding 
open his position until he returns. At supper 
opposite me I found a Negro social worker who 
is one of the most brilliant men in his field. 
Beside me sat a staff violinist of the N.B.C. 
studios. I had a delightful visit with one of the 
leading characters in the radio play, “‘The Lost 
Colony.”” Here also was a missionary relief 
worker who has served between the lines of 
three armies in China. He was offered the com- 
mand of 50,000 men by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Other men included a fine young 
agricultural college teacher, and a dynamic 
young Jew who has practically adopted the 
Christian faith as a result of getting a New 
Testament from a push-cart peddler advertis- 
ing, NEW TESTAMENTS—TO JEWS, FREE—FOR 
OTHERS, 35 CENTS APIECE. Some of the men 
were sons of the most highly honored parson- 
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ages of the nation. They represented all church 
groups from Quakers, Methodists, Brethren, 
Mennonites, Baptists, and Lutherans to Chris- 
tadelphians and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Many 
have been in prison for their faith. 

As these young conscientigus objectors told 
me of the petty persecutions they run into 
every day, I thought of the stories my parents 
and grandparents used to tell me of what they 
suffered in Sweden nearly a century ago when 
they broke with the state church and became 
Baptists. 

These men have long become accustomed to 
the people who shout as the work truck goes by, 
“Slackers, draft dodgers, yellow bellies!’’ One 
day a little boy waved in friendly fashion and 
a woman, evidently an aunt or older sister, 
slapped down his hand. Another woman has 
been known to pull up beside the Work Project 
in her car. After honking the horn to get atten- 
tion she would thumb her nose at them. The 
men take it all good-humoredly. They know 
these actions do not represent the community 
at large. Most of the surrounding countryside 
has been very cooperative. A group of out- 
standing scientists and research men on the 
staff of a neighboring war plant have assured 
the camp of their heartiest backing and support 
if there should ever be any obstructionist 
tactics from the outside. 

What really wears the men down is the 
burden of financial worry and frustration. 
Almost 50% in camp are married men. A con- 
siderable number have little children. They 
not only receive no pay, but the government 
makes no allotment for dependents. Thus a real 
predicament confronts the men who follow 
their conscience all the way. One fine young 
Methodist, a former bank employee, told me 
that the bank gave every drafted man a bonus 
of two months’ pay, but he was cut off without 
any bonus when it was learned that he was 
going into a CPS camp. His wife and baby were 
in such dire straits that they had to sell most 
of their furniture to cover immediate needs. 
But he made no complaint. With a remarkably 
radiant and shining spirit he said, ““My wife 
and I have learned in. this experience that 
Christ never fails to guide us.” 
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What will be the response of the churches to 
that kind of a faith? Of the 7,000 men in CPS 
camps two-thirds come from the historic peace 
churches—Quakers, Brethren, Mennonites. A 
little less than 150 are Baptists. The expense 
per man is $35 a month, partly borne by the 
men and partly by their families. The bulk of 
the expense—some $2,000,000 annually—must 
be raised by the churches. The total cost of our 
Northern Baptist share from 1941 to 1944, was 
$60,760. As of February 29, we had contributed 
only $22,326, leaving $38,434 still to be met. 
In view of our proud Baptist tradition of 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience, 
this is not a good record. It is not fair for the 
historic peace churches, so much smaller nu- 
merically, to carry the burden of Baptist 
failure. That is why many of us are interested 
in supporting with deeds what we so glibly said 
in words at Atlantic City last May: 


The Northern Baptist Convention glories tn its in- 


heritance of religious liberty and provides for a basis | 


for freedom of conscience for every individual. . . . 
RESOLVED, That we assume our just and propor- 
tionate share in providing for the maintenance of our 
Baptist conscientious objectors by increasing our des- 


ignated gifts. 


Since our contribution can come only through 
designated gifts and not through the Unified 
Budget, it is important that we awaken in the 
churches their sense of obligation. It is surpris- 
ing how many people who do not believe in 
pacifism at all, mothers and fathers of men in 
military service, and people in our congrega- 
tions generally, will give whole-heartedly to 
this cause, believing that our sons and daughters 
in the armed forces are fighting for the very re- 
ligious freedom that these men exemplify. Re- 
cently when I baptized a young man who was 
going into the navy the following week, his 
sister gave me $5 at the door of the church for 
the CPS camps. The mother of a Marine who 
was severely wounded, gave $10 for the CPS 
camps immediately after receiving in the mail 
her son’s beautiful Purple Heart award. We 
have no need to soft pedal this appeal or to 
speak timidly. These men in CPS represent some 
of the finest fruitage of the Christian church. 
They are patriots in every sense of the word. 
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The Christian church will suffer irreparable 
loss if it neglects or ignores these men. One of 
our own Baptist objectors, now associated with 
the Baptist-administered Epileptic Hospital 
Unit at Skillman Village, was winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best biography written 
this past year, ““The American Leonardo,” the 
life story of Samuel Morse. Lew Ayres, of 
“Dr. Kildare” fame, who finally left CPS to 
go into non-combatant service in the army, has 
rejected the offer of post-war motion picture 
contracts, and plans to study for the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Shall we permit men of this 
type, who are going all out for what they be- 
lieve, to be left alone in their struggle for what 
as Baptists we have always stood for—the 
right of every man to follow, under God, the 
dictates of his own conscience? 

The churches and the government alike must 
soon face the burning issue as to the future 


' administration of CPS camps, whether they 


shall be church-controlled or under government 
direction. Many men feel that the present setup 
makes the churches simply a front for the 
Selective Service Act, and that the churches 
should pull out altogether.-It would be helpful 
if many pastors and laymen could visit some 
camp in their state, and sense for themselves 
the emotions that are boiling beneath the 
surface. Whatever the debates, mistakes, and 
frustrations of the present system, the men of 
the Civilian Public Service camps represent one 
of the most significant movements of the 20th 
century, so far as the Christian witness is 
concerned. In them, greatness is passing by. 
Interested persons would do well to write to 
John W. Thomas of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, and ask for such pamphlets as They Serve 
Without Weapons, and The Compass. The first 
is free. The second costs 30 cents. Study these 
documents carefully. Assimilate the facts. Then 
write letters or speak personally to some of the 
great-hearted men and women in your church 
relative to a generous designated gift through 
the World Emergency Relief Fund, for the sup- 
port of the Civilian Public Service camps. The 
matter is urgent! Seven thousand consciences 
are a force not to be despised. 
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War-Time Travel 


Across America — 
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Travel incidents and impressions of a railroad 
journey across the United States in time of war 


By 
WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD | 


BELOW: Western trains today are so 

long and heavy as to require mam- 

moth locomotives like this transporta- 
tion giant mounted on 20 wheels 





RAVELING by train across the United 

States has ceased to be the pleasant and 
comfortable trip that it was. War-time con- 
ditions now make it a nerve-wracking and 
often disagreeable experience. During the past 
three years more Americans have taken long 
journeys than in any previous period. Ticket 
errors are therefore unavoidable. Many a weary 
traveler boarding a train finds that his berth 
was also sold to another passenger who is 
already occupying it and sound asleep. Station 
porters are as scarce as snowflakes in Los 
Angeles. Wise is the traveler who leaves heavy 
luggage back home. Trains are indescribably 
crowded and often with most inconsiderate 
people. By cigarette smoking in their berths in 
violation of fire hazard legislation, by loud 
talking and noisy chatter, especially after 
several drinks, they are utterly oblivious of the 


— 





ABOVE: At many railroad stations 

across the United States the Red Cross 

has established canteens for dough- 

nuts, sandwiches, and soft drinks for 

the crowds of soldiers and sailors on 

the trains. They are well patronized 
and thoroughly appreciated 


safety or comfort of fellow travelers. West of 
Chicago the dining cars serve no luncheon, 
only breakfast and dinner. Soldiers and sailors 
are fed first, which is as it should be. The 
civilian traveler thus takes his chances on 
getting something to eat. For more than an 
hour I stood in a crowded line in the diner for 
breakfast. At 10:15 my turn arrived. Never 
have I seen so many babies—all kinds of babies 
—American, Mexican, Negro, Chinese—usu- 
ally children of soldiers or sailors whose mothers 
are taking them to army camps or naval bases 
to spend a few days with their fathers. They 
were babies of all ages, from infants of a few 
weeks to children at that noisy and disobedient 
age who were in everybody’s way. Confined for 
hours and days to the narrow aisles of railway 
coaches, they have little outlet for their exu- 
berant energy. The babies present difficult 
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feeding problems. Today coach and sleeping 
car porters are nurse maids at the call of young 
mothers in need of hot water for food formulae 
or ice for milk chilling. And into the trains the 
babies take with them their inalienable privi- 
lege of crying at all hours of the day or night. 
Repeatedly they exercise their privilege so that 
only a seasoned, hardened traveler can sleep. 
On this trip one young mother solved the baby 
travel problem by having her own mother 
accompany her. Baby, mother, grandmother, 
three bags, bassinet, and all the rest of their equip- 
ment were packed into one lower berth! During 
the day the grandmother took charge of the 
baby’s feeding, change of clothing, etc., while 
the young mother drank whiskey and soda in 
the lounge car. On every train military police 
are constantly on patrol from car to car to 
guarantee good behavior of the military per- 
sonnel. Usually soldiers and sailors behave 
themselves, but when liquor is available, un- 
pleasant disciplinary. action becomes necessary. 


De Luxe TRAVEL IN A BaGGaGe Car 


Knowing these travel conditions, I was well 
prepared for the discomforts and congestions 
involved in reaching Green Lake, Wis. The 
main line train out of Chicago was so crowded 
that people sat on camp chairs in vestibules 
and on luggage in the aisles, while scores had to 
stand. The train conductor earned his salary 
as he laboriously made his way through the 
train. He told me later that by actual ticket 
count 1,196 people were on this train. Even 
these conditions were comfortable by compari- 
son with what awaited passengers on the 
Green Lake branch line train which consisted 
of only one coach and a baggage car in which 
more than 200 people tried to find space. The 
old coach must have been a relic of prewar 
railroad days. I mean pre-Civil War! It was a 
wooden car that had an old-fashioned stove and 
kerosene lamps! The car filled rapidly. Like a 
vast human tide the overflow surged into the 
baggage car. People stood, or sat on milk cans, 
boxes, crates, or whatever they found there. 
Weariedly Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Hazen, also en 
route to Green Lake, sat down on a small 
trunk which somehow seemed familiar to Mrs. 
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Hazen. So she inspected the label. Believe it or 
not, it was her own trunk! It had been shipped 
three days previously from her home in Summit, 
N. J. Here she had caught up with it. After 
nearly an hour’s wait standing, sitting, swelter- 
ing in the broiling summer sun, the passengers 
gave a long cheer when the station agent an- 
nounced that a weezy old switch engine was 
on the way with another old coach to be 
attached to the two-car train. Thus 200 Bap- 
tists arrived at Green Lake for the Christian 
Education Conference, August 8-15, 1944. 


Tue QuEEN oF SHEBA Hap A PHRASE 


In all literature, sacred or secular, the classic 
acknowledgement that any occasion or reality 
exceeds all expectation is that of the Queen of 
Sheba who said to Solomon after beholding the 
splendor that surrounded him, “Behold the 
half was not told me!” So I felt when I alighted 
from the station wagon in front of the Green 
Lake Hotel after the two-mile drive through 
the magnificent new Baptist conference prop- 
erty. Words are inadequate to describe the 
enchanting beauty of its picturesque setting, 
its incredibly complete material equipment, its 
opportunities for perfect recreation, and its 
superb facilities for educational and inspira- 
tional conference purposes. The sunrise swim 
in the lake the next morning with Dr. Newton 
C. Fetter while 200 other delegates were still 
asleep was a memorable exhilaration. It pre- 
pared me admirably for a substantial breakfast 
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The magnificent hotel on the Northern Baptist 
Convention Conference property at Green Lake 
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expertly served by high school students who 
found here congenial and pleasant summer 
employment. With Secretary Richard Hoiland. 
after breakfast we drove through primeval 
pine forests getting glimpses of the 17 palatial 
homes, inspecting several of them only to be 
amazed at their furnishings, electric stoves, 
refrigerators, linen, and dishes, climbed obser- 
vation towers, motored along the finest roads 
with here and there numerous crossings of side 
roads, bridle paths, and lovers’ lanes, past the 
nine-hole golf course with its elaborate sprin- 
kler system to keep the greens perpetually 
green, with a second course of nine holes to be 
available when peace returns. We inspected the 
auditorium, the mammoth kitchens and cold 
storage rooms of the hotel, and perhaps most 
amazing of all, the huge barns which the pre- 
vious millionaire-owner had built of “white 
glazed brick and concrete to house his prize 
cattle. These had been converted into boys’ 
dormitories. In ‘a huge room were 50 single cots 
and in another 40 double decker cots, each 
equipped with mattress, sheets, blankets, and 
beside each a chest of drawers, all purchased 
from a discontinued army camp. During the 
Wisconsin Young People’s conference, all 130 
beds were occupied. Next year the second barn 
will be similarly reconditioned. This mammoth 
estate of 1,100 acres, including the palatial 
200-room hotel, cost more than $8,000,000 
originally. All was purchased by the Northern 
Baptist Convention for $300,000. Here are 
almost infinite opportunities for expansion by 
building additional summer homes for Baptists 
who want an ideal place for a summer vacation, 
by establishing boys’ camps and girls’ camps 
(the estate is so huge that these could well be 
two miles apart on the same lake front), camps 
for underprivileged children from the slums: of 
the cities, and in addition a steadily enlarging 
program of youth, education, mission, evange- 
listic and Bible conferences. Last summer, 
seven highly successful and capacity-attended 
conferences were held here. These included con- 
ferences of Baptist Youth, Baptist Laymen, 
Christian Social Progress, Christian Education, 
Wisconsin Young People, Missions, and Evan- 
gelism. Moreover, the Home Mission Board 
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held a summer meeting here. Fifty years hence 
the denomination will still be praising the 
vision of Luther Wesley Smith whose persua- 
sive arguments and persevering enthusiasm led 
the Convention to acquire this property to be 
used to the glory of God and to spiritual prog- 
ress and unity of Northern Baptists. 


A MASTER oF Five LANGUAGES 


In all my travels I have met few men more 
interesting than the man who shared my 
tourist section on the train to Denver. He was 
a German, soon to receive his final American 
citizenship papers. Having fled from Germany 
in 1933 when he sensed the ominous rise of 
Hitler, he had spent five years in Italy where 
he received his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Florence. In 1938 he came to the United 
States. He speaks fluently and thinks rapidly 
in five languages—German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and English. His English is faultless. 
Today he works for the American Social 
Science Research Council and is engaged in 
sociological study of an isolated Spanish-speak- 
ing community in New Mexico 80 miles from 
the nearest railroad. He and his wife and child 
have rented a house so that he might spend 
several months in investigating the mutual 
impact and adjustment of Spanish and Ameri- 
can cultures. Life here is primitive. Every drop 
of water, even from village wells, has to be 
boiled. There is no doctor in town because the 
community has a violent, ancient prejudice 
against doctors. Two women serve as com- 
munity midwives and infant mortality is high. 
There are 55 Spanish families, descendants of 
17th century families from: Mexico, and 10 
American families. Religious affiliations are 
represented by one Lutheran and three Mor- 
mons, with the rest nominally Roman Catholic. 
The only school, up to 8th grade, has two 
rooms. The short instruction period and the 
few years in school give the children only a 
limited knowledge of English which is quickly 
forgotten in the home where the language is 
entirely Spanish. There are no church services, 
except a poorly attended mass once a month by 
a priest from the county seat 25 miles away. 
People who die are buried without religious 
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ceremony. It costs too much to bring in the 
priest. Religion is rapidly vanishing. Practically 
every home long ago destroyed, or sold to 
motor tourists, its images of saints or of the 
Virgin Mary. The young people scoff at re- 
ligion and the community lives in stark pagan- 
ism. The men were formerly sheep herders. 
When this region was included in a national 
forest reserve, sheep raising was forbidden. 
Now the village lives on the meagre income of 
its migrant laborers who farm themselves out 
in Colorado and Arizona and New Mexico 
during the short harvesting season and then 
return with their earnings to support their 
families during the winter. This primitive com- 
munity seems to be of profound interest to 
science and sociology but apparently not to 
the home mission enterprise of the Christian 
church. When I inquired about this, my fellow 
traveler said that an independent faith mission 
had sent a missionary into the area but he did 
not stay very long. His reactionary and ex- 
treme emotionalistic religion made no impres- 
sion on the older people while the younger 
people ridiculed his message as “hallelujah 
religion.”” However, his brief ministry prompt- 
ed a more social emphasis in the monthly 
visits of the Roman Catholic priest who or- 
ganized a farmers’ cooperative union, urged 
support of the weekly health visits from the 
County Department of Health, and instituted 
radio news broadcasts. 

As I traveled westward after saying farewell 
to this interesting sociologist, I mused over 
this strange picture of primitive social condi- 
tions in the United States. Since New Mexico is 
Southern Baptist territory, I wondered why 
the Home Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention needs to expand its ministry 
and work in Northern Baptist territory in 
California when right in its own territory is a 
virgin field of scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
primitive communities who desperately need a 
vital, rejuvenating, saving Christian faith. 


DELAYED By a BurnepD RAILROAD BRIDGE 


How a miscellaneous assortment of Ameri- 
cans, civilians and soldiers, men, women, chil- 
dren, infants in arms, react and behave when 
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their plans are suddenly upset by an emer- 
gency, was vividly demonstrated on the trip 
through Wyoming. During the night a bridge 
had been destroyed by fire. Whether by acci- 
dent or sabotage was not divulged. Immedi- 
ately all East and West bound traffic on the 
main line of the Union Pacific Railroad, one of 
the great transcontinental transportation sys- 
tems, was stalled. My train was in three sec- 
tions. All three and the train ahead of them 
were held up for eight hours while a wrecking 
crew worked feverishly to repair the bridge. 
Some passengers at once chafed and fumed and 
indulged in exquisite profanity. Others roamed 
over the lawn around the station where the 
trains had been stalled, or parked themselves in 
the shade for the day was hot and the sun 


' sizzling. For sanitary reasons every washroom 


in the 35 passenger cars on the four trains was 
locked, immediately precipitating indescrib- 
able congestion in the limited station toilet 
facilities. Some passengers idled away the hours 
in the local movie theatre. Others strolled 
about the streets. Still others remained in their 
seats to sleep or read. With the stoppage of the 
train all air conditioning ceased and the blazing*® 
sun converted the steel cars into ovens making 
habitation in them an infernal experience. Half 
a dozen army officers hired a car and went for a 
drive. Dining car conditions prompted wise 
travelers to invade the restaurants. Children 
and infants behaved as well as could be ex- 
pected. Some civilians, many soldiers, and 
a few officers descended upon the town saloons 
and consumed vast quantities of liquor. The 
local telegraph office was swamped with tele- 
grams. More than 200 were despatched by 
passengers whose destination plans were thus 
rudely shattered by the burning of a railroad 
bridge. It was tough on soldiers going home on 
a short furlough. For them time was precious. 
To waste eight hours of it was a real hardship. 


Aut States MEET IN A CAFETERIA 


Supper in the huge cafeteria at Hudson 
House, near Vancouver, Wash., where several 
thousand people are fed three times daily, 
proved to be an extraordinary experience. The 
people who eat here are employed in the mam- 
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moth Kaiser Shipbuilding plant on the Colum- 
bia River. To arrive there I had to travel in a 
crowded bus, standing most of the way. It is 
called a bus, but the people call these buses 
cattle cars because people are packed into them 
as if they were cattle. The buses with their 
hard and uncomfortable seats are huge con- 
traptions mounted on six-wheels like gigantic 
freight trucks. Every square foot of standing 
room space is occupied. Elowever, the crowding 
was for me amply repaid by overhearing the 
conversation of these shipyard workers. Around 
me a great argument was going on as to the 
duration of the war. Some men said it would 
last three months more. Others predicted the 
war would continue and men would be crowded 
into these cattle cars well into 1948, basing 


their prediction on the fact that they were just ° 


beginning the construction of 31 more ships. 
About one-third of the passengers were 
Negroes. With ominous misgivings I over- 
heard some of the comments of the white pas- 
sengers. One man was outspoken in his race 
prejudice. “‘Why do you white folks let them 
. . . Niggers climb on this bus ahead of us 
whites? You ought to come down to Texas and 
see how we handle them there.” On the other 
hand, the government and the shipbuilding 
company maintain a policy of absolute equal- 
ity. There is no segregation and no Jim Crow 
regulation of any kind. In hu: e dormitories for 
single men where perhaps 3,000 workmen find 
their temporary homes, whites sleep with 
Negroes, of course separately in single or 
double rooms but in the same buildings. And in 
the huge cafeteria whites and blacks eat at the 
same tables. Deliberately I chose for myself a 
table where already sat two white men and 
two Negroes. Soon other men joined us When 
the table was full, I yielded to curiosity and 
asked for home addresses. At this table sat one 
white man each from Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Nevada, and New York (myself), a Mexican 
from California, a Negro from Indiana and a 
Negro from Louisiana. Since plenty of other 
unoccupied tables were still available in the 
immense room, it seemed incredible that white 
men from Arkansas and Oklahoma should 
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voluntarily have come to eat their supper at a 
table at which two Negroes were already 
seated. Gradually the big room filled with men 
in work clothes or overalls. Hands and faces 
were grimy, and many men were wearing steel 
riveter helmets. Although it was Sunday. there 
was nothing here to distinguish this from any 
other day of the week. With his feverish war 
production program the God of War had elimi- 
nated Sunday from the calendar! Nevertheless 
there is at least an effort to maintain some 
Sunday emphasis at this immense temporary 
city, destined after the war to become one of 
thousands of “‘ghost towns” across this great 
continent. Two Sunday church services are 
maintained, one for Catholics in the commun- 
ity movie theater and the other for Protes- 
tants in the community gymnasium. Buses are 
available on Sunday mornings for those who 
wish to attend church in Vancouver or Port- 
land. On Sunday evenings under Washington 
Baptist State Convention auspices, a popular 
song and gospel service is conducted in the 
cafeteria after the supper dishes have been 
washed and cleared away. Thousands of men 


me 





Crossing the Oakland Bay bridge to San Francisco 
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and hundreds of women, far from home, lured 
by the prospect of high war-time wages, are 
here living under abnormal conditions, sub- 
ject to insidious and powerful temptations. 
With the tendency to abandon home commun- 
ity standards of conduct, they are producing a 
social and moral situation that is apparently 
beyond the ability of the Christian forces indi- 
vidually and cooperatively to handle. The 
prolongation of such abnormal social living in 
this and thousands of other war-time produc- 
tion areas throughout the United States can- 
not but have disastrous consequences on the 
moral and spiritual well-being of the nation. 


In THE CrTaDEL OF MorMONISM 


In Salt Lake City, as on previous visits, I 
was again impressed with the persistent, per- 
vasive pressure and the menacing expansion of 
Mormonism. The spacious grounds of the 
Mormon church, except the Mormon Temple, 
are open to the public. Many tourists flock in- 
side the tall concrete-walled enclosure. From 
the huge tabernacle a church service and a Sun- 
day organ recital are broadcast over the Mor- 
mon-controlled radio station. A few blocks 
away are the graves of Brigham Young and his 
four wives. Three are buried beside him while 
the fourth lies in a plot across the walk. Face- 
tiously Salt Lake City explains that she was 
buried apart from the others because she was 
the most difficult of the four to get along with 
while Brigham Young lived. 

Evangelical Christianity faces discouraging 
prospects in this area. There are only 11 Bap- 
tist churches in Utah. The few self-supporting 
churches feel grateful if the year ends with no 
decline in membership. The others depend on 
home mission funds for their existence. In com- 
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pany with Secretary R. P. Douglass I passed 
through several towns where there is no Prot- 
estant church. Even if a modest work might be 
established, the meagre results would not 
justify the drain on home mission appropria- 
tions which its continuance would require. And 
yet even among Mormons there is a tragic de- 
cline in religious zeal and church loyalty. 
While waiting for a train in Brigham, I bought 
a newspaper from a bright, handsome 11-year- 
old boy. Soon we were talking and he confessed 
that neither his mother nor his father attend 
church, although they are Mormons, while he 
himself never attends Sunday school. He 
doubtless typifies thousands of children who 
are growing up completely out of touch with 
religion. And while Mormonism tries to hold 
its young people by countenancing social stand- 
ards and pleasures that true Christians would 
not endorse, there is reason to believe that 
young people are drifting away who might 
respond to a higher type of Christianity. In 
this area west of the Rocky Mountains where 
Mormonism has a status somewhat compar- 
able to that of an established church in Eu- 
rope, the highest of praise is due the pastors of 
evangelical Christian churches and of home 
missionaries who here carry on. Although em- 
ployment in war industries has brought to this 
area thousands of non-Mormons so that today 
less than 50% of the population of Ogden and 
Salt Lake City are Mormons, these Protestants 
seem to quickly feel the impact of Mormonism 
and the strength of its churches, and instead of 
transferring their own church membership to 
churches of their own denominations, most of 
them drop out of- church life altogether. It 
would be hard to find anywhere a more diffi- 
cult or discouraging home mission field. 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing with travel conditions, home mis- 
sion situations, U. S. Army hospitals, and Japanese Relocation and Segrega- 
. tion Centers in the United States. The second will appear in next month’s issue. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
announces the election of Dr. 
Edwin Ewart Aubrey as Presi- 
dent to succeed Dr: James H. 
Franklin, who retired last De- 
cember. Since 1929 Dr. Aubrey 
has been Professor of Christian 
Theology and Ethics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, prior to that 
serving on the faculties of Union 
Theological Seminary in New 
York City, at Miami University 
in Florida and at Vassar College 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He is a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland, be- 
came a citizen of the United 
States in 1918, served as a cor- 
poral in the U. S. Army during 
the First World War, is a gradu- 
ate of Burknell University, from 
which he also holds the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
1926 he was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of four 
widely known theological books, 
Religion and the Next Generation, 
Present Theological Tendencies, 
Living the Christian Faith, and 
Man’s Search for Himself. He 
served as theological consultant 
at the World Conference in Ox- 
ford, 1937, is a member of. the 
Federal Council Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, chair- 
man of the Chicago Ecumenical 
Study Group, and a member of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church 
of Chicago. The new President 
began his duties September Ist. 
®e 6 

Storer College at Harpers 
Ferry, West Va., announces with 
deep regret the resignation of 
President Henry T. McDonald. 
For 45 years with high distinc- 
tion he served this Baptist college 
for Negroes. When he assumed its 
presidency it was only a strug- 
gling institution of high school 
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Edwin Ewert Aubrey 


grade with few teachers and little 
equipment. He leaves it as a four- 
year college of high standard, well 
equipped in laboratories, library, 
and substantial buildings. Storer 
College was founded 77 years ago 
by the Free Baptist Mission So- 
ciety. For more than half of its 
history Dr. McDonald has been 
its guiding head and inspiration. 
He has never taken a sabbatical 
year’s leave of absence, an unus- 
ual record for a college president. 
In a beautiful tribute Pastor 


‘R. L. Rollins of the Florida Ave- 


nue (Negro) Baptist Church in 
Washington, D. C., and a Storer 
College alumnus, said to the re- 
tiring President, “We shall carry 
a part of you wherever we go. 
When the feet of unborn gen- 
erations turn this way, they will 
see your footprints in the sands 
of time. They will know that this 
campus has been made sacred 
because you walked here.” Dr. 
and Mrs. McDonald will con- 


tinue to make their home in Har- 


pers Ferry where both have been 

associated with numerous com- 

munity and state activities. 
ee @ 

During the past summer 
Franklin College as the Baptist 
capital of Indiana again served 
as host to various Baptist sum- 
mer conferences, including the 
Baptist ministers of Indiana, the 
women’s organizations who met 
in two sections, the annual lay- 
men’s Indiana conference, and 
the Baptist Summer Assembly. 
Approximately 700 Indiana Bap- 
tists were housed and fed on the 
campus during these sessions. 

&®e s¢ 

After long search for a suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. William 
Paton, the International Mission- 
ary Council has appointed Rev. 
Norman Goodall as its Secretary 
with headquarters in London. 
The other Secretary is Dr. J. W. 
Decker with headquarters in New 
York. As former Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, Mr. 
Goodall has traveled widely in 
India, Papua, and the South Seas 
and is well equipped for his new 
responsibilities. He thus shares 
with Dr. Decker the leadership of 
this international, over-all coordi- 
nating agency of Protestant mis- 
sionary activities represented by 
national Christian councils in 28 
different countries. 

ee 8 

Through Baptist chaplains 
serving in the American Army in 
Italy, news has been received 
concerning Baptist churches there. 
Of the 16 Baptist churches in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Southern 
Italy, only one was seriously dam- 
aged in the air raids that pre- 
ceded the American and British 
invasion. Twelve pastors are 
faithfully serving the 16 churches. 
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Many a Sermon Is Preached 
In a Cartoon 


HE second World War, like the first, has 

furnished the cartoonist a vast storehouse 
of fertile ideas. One of the best remembered 
first World War cartoons (published in August, 
1914), pictured a group of Asiatics and Africans 
sitting around an amphitheatre. In its arena 
the so-called Christian nations of Europe were 
engaged in a gory life and death combat. From 
the lips of a grinning Japanese emerged the 
sentence, “How these Christians love one an- 
other!”” Comparable to that in irony and 
realism is a recent cartoon by Mr. J. N. Dar- 
ling, familiarly known as “ Ding,” which would 
deserve high rating in a cartoonist competition. 
He pictures the second World War as a battle 
in a jungle clearing, perhaps in Burma or the 
Gilbert Islands. Men with bayonets, rifles, 
machine guns, and a huge tank are seen charg- 
ing their enemies. Crowded in the trees sur- 
rounding the clearing are the beasts of the 
forest, lions, elephants, giraffes, tigers, rabbits, 
monkeys, and the rest. Their faces register 
amazement and dismay, consternation and 
sadness, surprise and gladness. A huge boa 
constrictor looks on the terrifying scene with 
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savage glee. One giraffe, whose long neck for 
seeing purposes is better than a ringside seat at 
a sanguinary prize fight, says to his fellow 
giraffe, whose long neck likewise enables him 
to see the grim spectacle, “We ought to estab- 
lish a refuge to keep human beings from de- 
stroying themselves and becoming extinct.” 
With deep cynicism the other giraffe replies, 


“Why bother?” A chimpanzee comments, “It 


surely is a swell break for us.” The climax of 
irony is reached ir. a remark by one of the 
monkeys in the treetops, “So that’s what they 
mean by evolution!” 

One of humanity’s frequently quoted aphor- 
isms declares, “Many a truth is spoken in 
jest.” A modified version, relevant to this 
modern age of cartoonry, might well read, 
‘Many a sermon is preached in a cartoon.” 


He Who Pays the College Piper 
Calls the Educational Tune 


HE appeal of President Charles Seymour to 

the alumni of Yale University to support 
more generously their Alumni Fund should be 
heeded by all philanthropic, educational, and 
charitable institutions dependent on public 
support. His comment is a modern version of 
the familiar adage, ““He who pays the piper 
calls the tune.” Warning against increasing 
government support, Yale’s President said: 


In recent years we have been aware of a general 
tendency toward collective control by the United 
States Government. The process has been smoothed 
by the promise of commensurate government finan- 
cial help. Contributions from outside mean ultimate 
control from the outside. When that happens, liberty 
will have disappeared and authority will be supreme. 
We know what happened in Germany when free 
local institutions, universitie$, charitable federations 
lost their independence and public funds were sub- 
stituted for private endowments and gifts. Govern- 
ment support brought political control. The State 
monopolized the functions and activities heretofore 
in private hands. Thus was laid the basis for 
totalitarianism. 


What happened there can also happen here. 
It is another reason why Baptists ought to 
support more generously their own educational 
institutions. Under war-time emergency powers 
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and because of military and naval programs, 
Baptist colleges like those of other churches 
and private foundations in these latter years 
have been partially supported by the Federal 
Government. It will be easy to continue to 
grant and to accept such aid. In the course of 
time long after the war emergency has passed 
and America is in the throes of post-war adjust- 
ment and disillusionment, more and more col- 
leges could thus easily come under government 
control. Now is the time for Baptists to make 
sure that their historic insistence on the separa- 
tion of church and state applies also to their 
educational institutions. Under the leadership 
.of Mr. James L. Kraft a Christian Emphasis 
Fund is being vigorously promoted by the 
Baptist Board of Education. It undertakes to 
provide what Baptists greatly need, a National 
Scholarship Loan Fund, and it offers a superb 
opportunity to Baptists to demonstrate that 
they mean to keep their colleges under their 
control and not surrender them eventually to 
government control. For he who pays the 
college piper eventually claims the right to call 
the educational tune. 


More Than 1,000,000 Roman Catholics 
In Each of Four American Cities 


HE latest issue (1944) of the National 

Roman Catholic Directory records the mem- 
bership of that church in the United States, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands as 23,419,- 
701, a net increase of 474,454 over the previous 
year. Since converts from other churches are 
listed as 90,822, the balance of the net increase, 
383,632, presumably represents additions by 
infant baptism. The Directory lists 569 priests 
who died last year. These losses were more than 
offset by 779 ordinations, lifting the number of 
priests to 37,749, the highest total in American 
Catholic history. In its American hierarchy the 
Church now has one cardinal, 19 archbishops, 
and 133 bishops. American territory is divided 
into 20 archdioceses and 98 dioceses of which 
60 reported increases in Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation, 31 reported slight decreases, and the 
remainder no change. Four Catholic priests in 
the American armed services were killed in 
action, two died of wounds, 11 died of other 
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causes, and 25 are prisoners of war. Four 
American cities have Roman Catholic popula- 
tions exceeding 1,000,000 each, viz., Chicago, 
with 1,627,164, Boston, 1,133,075, New York, 
1,113,182, and Brooklyn, 1,037,976. Chicago 
is thus the largest Roman Catholic city in the 
United States. 

These are impressive figures and furnish 
food for thought among American Protestants. 
They cannot be dismissed by the complacent 
recognition that even with a constituency of 
23,419,701, Roman Catholics constitute a reli- 
gious minority group in the United States. 
They are a minority only if Protestants conceive 
of themselves as a unity and not as a bewildering 
assortment of divided and rivalrous sects. 

Here is one more reason why Northern 
Baptists through the new Committee on Con- 
ciliation that was created at Atlantic City to 
resolve their foreign mission theological contro- 
versy, should this year achieve full unity. 


Seeing Ourselves in Grand Rapids 
As Others Saw Us in Atlantic City 


ip IS always difficult for members of a family 

group humbly to acknowledge family faults. 
Almost invariably the tendency is to rational- 
ize, and to defend such faults when they are 
mentioned by outsiders. Probably not one del- 
egate who attended the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Atlantic City last May was 
aware of a serious program inadequacy which a 
member of another denomination has courte- 
ously criticized. It so happened that the editor 
of The Christian Evangelist (weekly paper of the 
Disciples of Christ), was present in Atlantic 
City. In reporting the convention to his own 
constituency, he wrote: , 


The Northern Baptist Convention was so fully 
occupied in saving the unity of the Baptist denom- 
ination at all costs that there was little time or 
thought given to matters related to interdenomina- 
tional cooperation and Christian unity. Definitely 
it was a Baptist convention — frankly and un- 
reservedly denominational. Baptists are Baptists 
first and last. A Christian by any other name than 
Baptist does not look so good. And more than any- 
thing else the feeling for Baptist solidarity deter- 
mined the policies of compromise and adjustment 
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which prevented an unfortunate split in the Atlan- 
tic City Convention. 


It behooves the newly appointed Program 
Committee for the Grand Rapids Convention 
next May to take into consideration this per- 
tinent observation. Somewhere on the pro- 
gram the reality of ecumenical Christianity 
and the ever widening Baptist contacts and 
relationships with the larger world fellowship 
of all the followers of Christ should receive ade- 
quate attention. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ Does PresipENtT ROOSEVELT FLAN TO VISIT 
Rome and be received by the Pope? Dr. Louie D. 
Newton of the Druid Hills Baptist Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., quotes an associated press story to 
the effect that “A Roosevelt visit to Rome is im- 
pending. .. . Mr. Myron C. Taylor, the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative to the Vatican, has 
been charged with making appropriate arrange- 
ments. ... The President lays great stress on 
being received by the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in view of American Catholic votes which 
will be of decisive importance in the election.” 
Apparently expecting to remain in Rome a long 
time, Mr. Taylor has leased for his own occupancy 
a palatial 60-room villa, after a scramble among 
allied officers who also wanted it. The State De- 
partment in a letter to Dr. Newton maintains that 
Mr. Taylor is “the President’s personal repre- 
sentative.” He was “never appointed Ambassador 
to the Vatican, but he holds that rank.” If the 
President should be received by the Pope, how easy 
it would be to minimize its political church and 
state implications by explaining it simply as a 
return courtesy call for the visit which the Pope, 
who was then Cardinal Pacelli, made to the Hyde 
Park residence of President Roosevelt in 1936. 
(See Missions, January, 1937, page 26.) Three 
years later, when Cardinal Pacelli was crowned 
as Pope, the President’s felicitation was an inti- 
mately personal greeting signed simply, “ Roose- 
velt,” and The New York Times was led to say, 
“The relations of President Roosevelt with Pope 
Pius XII are closer than those of any other Presi- 
dent with any Pope in the history of America.” 


@ THE RECENT AWARD OF THE British Empire 
MEDAL to a 22-year-old Philadelphia Quaker con- 
scientious objector to war is another proof of the 
heroism of these men who obey their consciences, 
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as Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg makes clear in his 
article on pages 435-437. The young Quaker re- 
ceived the decoration for saving the lives of seven 
wounded British soldiers when German planes 
strafed his ambulance. There was no identification 
mark on the front of the vehicle and he generously 
exonerated the Germans by saying that they prob- 
ably mistook it for a radio car, since they .ap- 
proached him from in front. “I am a conscientious 
objector,” said he after receiving the medal, “but 
I volunteered because I wanted to save lives and 
not destroy them. So I had a feeling that I could 
do a job that had to be done. Soldiers and con- 
scientious objectors are fighting for the same thing 
—peace in the world and democracy. It is just a 
different approach.” 


THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 114 
Ir Coup Have Been Done 


NE of the arguments urged for the repeal of 
prohibition was that it could not be enforced. 
It was alleged that the Treasury Department was 
powerless in efforts to prevent smuggling and par- 
ticularly “rum running” along the American coast- 
line. Were the American people then deliberately 
deceived? Today under war time conditions the U. S. 
Navy and the U. S. Coast Guard see to it that no 
unauthorized boat of any kind approaches the shore. 
What is easily possible now could have been possible 
then had there really been a sincere desire on the 
part of the enforcement authorities to make prohibi- 
tion effective. 

In The New York Sun appears this innocent little 
paragraph which explains how prohibition could 
have been enforced. A Coast Guard officer is quoted 
as saying, 

A rum runner would not have a chance in a million 
these days. It is just about impossible for an unidentified 
boat to get through the patrol. We do not know whether 
they are hauling narcotics, spies, saboteurs, bombs or 
liquor. So we stop and search them all. The patrol of 
prohibition days was very small potatoes compared with 
today’s war time operations. 








Where there’s a will there’s a way. Had there 
been a will to enforce prohibition there would have 
been a way. What is done today proves that it could 
have been done then. But instead, the American 
people were deluded. 

38 
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@ THE EMERGENCE OF ALASKA as an immense 
field of Christian activity as a result of the war and 
its enormous increase in population is recognized 
by the Federal Council of Churches in its announce- 
ment of four Christian Missions in October. Pat- 
terned after last year’s successful Christian Missions 
in the United States, these will be conducted by 
teams of four speakers led by Dr. Mark A. Dawber 
of the Home Missions Council. Efforts will be made 
to reach both local populations and the large num- 
bers of Army and Navy personnel in and adjacent 
to the four cities to be visited, Juneau, Ketchikan, 
Fairbanks, and Anchorage. Sponsored by the De- 
partment of Evangelism, this series evidences again 
the wide outreach and ministry of the Federal 
Council of Churches. No single denomination alone 
could have arranged and carried through such a 
series of evangelistic preaching missions in Alaska. 


@ FANATICAL NAZIS, WOUNDED AND CAPTURED as 
prisoners of war, seem to prefer death rather than 
repudiate their doctrine of the master race. Accord- 
ing to a story in Canadian newspapers, “wounded 
German prisoners in a British casualty station in 
Normandy absolutely refused to take blood trans- 
fusions. They were afraid of so-called impurities.” 
Apparently they preferred to die of their wounds 
rather than live with the blood plasma of some un- 
known “inferior” man injected into their veins. 
The average American’s reaction will promptly de- 
nounce this as crazy fanaticism. How far does it 
differ from American fanaticism that leads the Red 
Cross to segregate white and Negro blood plasma 
for fear that some wounded race-prejudiced white 
fanatic will receive an injection of Negro plasma? 
In his nomination acceptance speech President 
Roosevelt said, “If Germany and Japan were to 
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come through this war with their philosophies estab- 
lished . . . our own grandchildren would again 
have to be fighting in their day.” The inevitable 
military defeat of Germany and Japan will not 
eradicate their philosophy of the master race. That 
was firmly established in American life long before 
Hitler organized the Nazi Party 20 years ago. 


@ THE REALLY GREAT AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS are 
so few in number as to be countable on the fingers of 
one hand. In contrast, any newsstand reveals the 
overwhelming mass of cheap and tawdry periodicals 
of questionable editorial standard and content. In 
such a journalistic condition the religious press 
faces an opportunity far beyond what it can achieve 
with its present limited circulation. Most of Amer- 
ica’s church papers have circulation headaches, 
managerial problems, production worries, financial 
deficits. Among Northern Baptists there are only 
two state papers, a score of bulletins, one pri- 
vately owned weekly paper, and Missrons. For the 
past 11 years (see page 418) Missions’ circulation 
has been gratifyingly upward, yet it is by no means 
what it ought to be. Last year 42 church publica- 
tions cooperated in featuring October as Protestant 
Church Press month. Thus they gave emphasis to 
the prime importance of the church press in main- 
taining national Christian convictions, in helping to 
make America Christian, and in building a just 
peace which can endure only so long as national 
public opinion and national policies are motivated 
by Christian idealism. At last April’s annual meet- 
ing of The Associated Church Press it was unani- 
mously voted again to feature October as Protestant 
Church Press month. Baptists are thus given an 
opportunity this month to publicize their own 
papers and to expand their circulation. 





Heaven Below, by Evwarp H. 
CLAYTON, is one of those rare 
books of which it can truly be said 
that no reader will find a single 
uninteresting page. Here is the 
factual, objective, absorbing 
story of 30 years spent in China 
by an American Baptist mission- 


ary. It covers the tremendous 
period in China’s history from the 
Chinese revolution out of which 
emerged a new nation, the anti- 
foreign uprising during which 
the new nation began to feel her 
strength and sought to become 
free of European and American 


political influence and economic 
domination, and latterly the con- 
flict with Japan that began with 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931 and has been waged ever 
since. On this huge canvas Dr. 
Clayton. paints a vivid picture, 
with numerous human interest 
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episodes and personal experiences 
that were part of his long sojourn 
and service in the beautiful. and 
picturesquely situated city of 
Hangchow, from which the book 
derives its title, and on frequent 
visits to Shanghai, and in Hu- 
chow where he began his career. 
Most interesting are the chapters 
dealing with the Japanese occu- 
pation. The author writes with 
restraint. In spite of obvious 
effort to avoid exaggeration his 
account of Japanese ruthlessness 
and cruelty, of destruction and 
looting, of the pitiful suffering 
endured by the Chinese, of the 
amazing relief work done by him- 
self and other misionaries, and of 
narrow escapes from death by 
Japanese guns and bayonets, is 
one of the most realistic that has 
come out of the war in the Far 
East. The book closes with a re- 
assuring chapter on the need of 
Christianity in China in the post- 
war world and of Dr. Clayton’s 
hope and intention of returning 
there because he is convinced that 
“the future of the world depends 
on the future of Christianity in 
China.” This is one of the out- 
standing books of the year. Thou- 
sands of readers are going to be 
greatly impressed by it. And the 
entire denomination can be proud 
that it was written by a Baptist 
missionary. (Prentice Halli, 282 
pages, $2.75.) 
ORE ORE ©) 

And God was There, by Cuap- 
LAIN Espen Cops Brink, is the 
story of a chaplain’s services and 
his experiences with his men from 
camp training days in America, 
across-the Atlantic to Africa, in 
battle in Tunisia, and eventually 
in a base hospital where it be- 
came his responsibility to bring 
some kind of reassurance to men, 


destined for life to be blind, — 


crippled, disfigured, or mentally 
sick, for whom the “great postwar 
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problem has already begun.”” How 
these men in battle and in hospital 
were helped to find God and new 
meaning in life is a story well told, 
replete with personal incidents, 
that reveals the tremendously im- 
portant task of the army chap- 
lain. Any preacher who contem- 
plates service as a chaplain should 
read this book before he proceeds 
further in his plans. If he can do 
what this chaplain has done, he 
is qualified for a chaplaincy. If 
not, he had better remain in his 
pastorate. (Westminster Press, 92 
pages, $1.00.) 
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* JUST PUBLISHED! 
This Vitally Important Book 


ENOUGH AND 
TO SPARE 


By Kirtley F. Mather 


A leading American scientist, who is 
also a deeply religious man, surveys 
the resources of the earth and con- 
cludes that they are adequate to pro- 
vide the basis for both freedom and 
security for all mankind. In a book 
that challenges the spirit as well ae 
the mind, he shows that progress in 
co-operation will determine man’s 
survival. $2.00 
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Daily Life in Bible Times, 
by Atsert E. Batey, presents, 
by simple narrative and 116 illus- 
trations and maps, the life of Bi- 
ble times in various epochs. The 
book abounds in archaeological 
information invaluable to Bible 
and Sunday school teachers, and 
is written in a style that is inter- 
esting and exceedingly informa- 
tive. Bible characters, dressed in 
the costume of their day, engage 
in domestic,. social, commercial 
and industrial life. While the au- 
thor’s interpretation of some 
scriptural passages may be chal- 
lenged, the worthwhile contribu- 
tion of this book will not be ques- 
tioned. It is one of the few single 
volumes worth $3.00 to the Bible 
student. (Scribners; 360 pages.) 

OR ORES) 

China’s Religious Heritage, 
by Y. C. Yang, is the first pub- 
lished book about China, written 
in English, by a Chinese. The au- 
thor is president of Soochow Uni- 
versity. He presents a study of 
the three influential religions of 
China; Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism, emphasizing their 
distinctive contributions to the 
cultural and moral life of China. 
While these religions have not 
quenched “the thirst of the soul 
and given man that spiritual 
dynamic for an abounding life,” 
they have prepared the Chinese 
people for the coming of Chris- 
tianity. The missionary who would 
win the nation to Christ must, 
therefore, understand and ap- 
preciate the culture and religious 
heritage of the nation. (Abingdon- 


Cokesbury; 196 pages; ($1.50.) 


The Earliest Gospel, by 


Freperick C. GRANT, present in 
book form the Cole Lectures for 


1943 and constitute a study of the 





evangelical tradition at its point 
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of crystallization in writing, in 
the Gospel of Mark. The book 
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attempts to answer such ques- 
tions as: How did the earliest 
Christian tradition originate? We 
know that it was an oral gospel, 
but what was its earliest form? 
Was this tradition influenced by a 
theological view later than Jesus? 
Were the gospels originally writ- 
ten in Aramaic? (Professor Grant 
says they were not, but that some 
sayings may have been written 
in Aramaic before the Greek gos- 
pels were written.) Did the gospel 
tradition originate in Galilee or 
in Jerusalem? Was Mark influ- 
enced by Paul? Was Mark anti- 
semitic? Is Mark’s gospel a social 
gospel? This is the latest book on 
the Gospel of Mark and should be 
required reading for the New Tes- 
tament student. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press; 270 pages; $2.50.) 
e©@e°0e 
- God Will Help You, by James 
Gorpon GILKEY, is a thoughtful 
and inspiring book, crammed full 
of iltuminating interpretations. 
The book is especially for people 
who are not specialists in philoso- 
phy or theology, yet who wish to 
know if God can and will help 
lone individuals. Dr. Gilkey does 
more than affirm or offer assur- 
ances; he digs deep to reveal a 
sure foundation upon which one 
may build his faith in a God who 
will help. (Macmillan; 114 pages; 
$1.50.) 
Oe) 


Abundant Living, by E. 
STANLEY JONES, is an unexcelled 
volume of daily devotional read- 
ings, followed by a meditative 
prayer. The little volume offers 
help and inspiration in meeting 
life’s problems and in discovering 
“abundant living.” (Abingdon- 


Cokesbury; 371 pages; $1.00.) 
@eo 
The Plight of Man and The 


Power of God, by D. Martin 
Lioyp-JongEs, is an exposition of 
select verses from the first chap- 
ter of Romans, emphasizing man’s 
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in the chapter entitled “Individual 
Work for individuals” which calls 
men to become instruments in mak- 
ing God's will effective. John R. 
Mott is at his best. 
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sinful rebellion against God, the 
need to be convinced and con- 
victed of the seriousness of this 
sin, and the power of God to re- 
deem those who make Him “cen- 
tral and supreme.” (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury; 120 pages; $1.00.) 
6eo0o - 
Missionary Mosaic, compiled 
by Jesse R. Wiison, is an amaz- 
ing collection of more than 75 
extracts from foreign mission cor- 
respondence, an anthology of mis- 
sionary gems— incidents, personal 
experiences, stories—that illus- 
trate the world task of the church 
in a world at war. Alluring are the 
titles brought forth by Dr. Wil- 
son’s fertile, imaginative brain, 
such as “Soldier Samaritans,” 
‘What Price Hair-cuts,” “Where 
Cheese Is Gold.” This is foreign 
mission literature of high quality. 
In this mosaic the reader finds 
new reassurance of the abiding 
stability of foreign missions in 
these days of world disintegra- 
tion. (Published by the Foreign 
Board, 79 pages, 25 cents.) 
(Continued on page 469) 


Books Received 

The Predicament of Modern Man, 
by D. Exuron Truzsioop, Harper 
and Brothers, 105 pages, $1.00. 

The Tyrants’ War and the People’s 
Peace, by Ferpinanp A. HERMENs, 
University of Chicago Press, 250 
pages, $2.75. 

Smoke Screen: The American Trend 
toward National Socialism, by Sam- 
vEL B. Perrenei1, Southern Pub- 
lishers, 126 pages, $1.00. ' 

The Constitution of the United 
States, its sources and its application, 
by Tuomas James Norton, World 
Publishing Co., 299 pages, $1.00. 

In the Minister’s Workshop, by 
Hatrorp E. Luccockx, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 254 pages, $2.00. 

The Christian Mission in Our Day, 
by Luman J. Saarsr, Friendship 
Press, 168 pages, $1.00. 

The Church Must Win, by Cuar.es 
Tupor Leper, Revell, 185 pages, $1.75. 
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The New Emphasis on 
Visitation Evangelism 


The Home Mission Board appoints four new field 
workers as Directors of Visitation Evangelism 


meet the demand for an 
enlarged program of evangel- 
ism, and to expand the visitation 
evangelism crusades developed by 
Secretary Walter E. Woodbury, 
the Home Mission Board has ap- 
pointed four new field workers: 
Rev. Paul Smith, Springfield, II1., 
Western Director of Home Visi- 
tation Evangelism; Rev. E. Ray 
Dugger, Mason City, Iowa, Assist- 
ant Western Director; Rev. W. J. 
McCullough, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Eastern Director; and Rev. Sam- 
uel Fehl, Clearfield, Pa., Assist- 
ant Eastern Director. They began 
their service in their respective 
areas immediately after training 
in the Evangelism Conference, 
August 26—-September 4, at Green 
Lake, Wis. 

This enlarged evangelism pro- 
gram, a direct result of the evan- 
gelism conference at Chicago, IIl., 
last spring, has been made possible 
by a special item in the budget of 





Paul Smith 





E. Ray Dugger 


By. R. DEAN Goopwin 


the Northern Baptist Convention. 
(See Missions, June, 1944, page 
347.) This item was enthusiasti- 
cally voted at Atlantic City. 

The previous ministry of each 
of the four appointees has been 
marked by outstanding achieve- 
ments in visitation evangelism. 

During his tenth year as pastor 
in Schenectady, Mr. McCullough 
welcomed 73 new’ members. Of 
the nearly 800 Baptist churches 
in New York state, only five re- 
ceived a greater number of mem- 
bers that year. In one campaign 
directed by Mr. Smith in an Illi- 


nois community more members’ 


united with the church than had 
been received in the previous ten 
years. While in Beatrice, Neb., 
Mr. Dugger served as evangelist 
for brother pastors, and in one 
campaign 195 made professions of 
faith. In his own church that year 





W. J. McCullough 


there were 53 converts. Mr. Fehl, 
coming to a pastorate in Jordan- 
ville, N. Y., to find that in 11 
years not one convert had been 
baptized, enlisted the leading lay- 
men of the community as visitors 
in an evangelistic crusade. In one 
week, 40 were added to the church, 
many of whom traveled 20 miles 
through a blizzard to be baptized. 
In commanding the services of 
laymen who never before spoke to 
others about their relation to 
Jesus Christ, these men have had 
unusual experience. 

Mr. McCullough, a native of 
Maine, a graduate of Colgate 
University and Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, has had pas- 
torates in Durhamville and Gou- 
verneur, N. Y., Greenfield, Mass., 
and Emmanuel Baptist, Schenec- 
tady, where he has been since 
1935. Dr. Smith, a graduate of 
Shurtleff College, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary and the 
University of Arlington, from 
which he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, has been 
Director of Evangelism for the 
Illinois Baptist Convention since 
1940. He had pastorates previ- 
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ously in West Frankfort, IIL, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., and Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Rev. E. Ray Dugger 
took his college work in Creal 
Springs Seminary, IIl., studied in 
Moody Bible Institute, and was 
graduated from Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary. After four 
years in Beatrice, Neb., he came 
to his pastorate in Mason City, 
Iowa. Mr. Fehl, who received his 
college degree from Bucknell and 
his Divinity degree from Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, has 
served churches in Jordanville, 
N. Y., and Clearfield. Pa. 

The two Directors will give the 
major portion of their time to the 
actual conduct in local churches 
of five-day visitation crusades 
Sundays through Thursdays or 
Mondays through Fridays. Wher- 
ever possible two full day periods 
will be arranged to train pastors 
of an association or state in the 
conduct of such crusades. The 


goal set up by Dr. Woodbury is, 
“every Baptist pastor a compe- 
tent leader of his own laymen in 
effective Home Visitation Evan- 
gelism.” The Assistant Directors 
will work with the local church 
pastor to set up the campaign, to 
make a complete responsibility 
list, and to secure a group of able 
workers. They will return after 
the campaign to assist the pastors 
as they follow up and care for 
those who registered a decision in 
order that they may be built into 
the church fellowship. 

Pastors who are interested in 
having help for the training of 
laymen to be successful visitors in 
evangelism crusades should write 
to Secretary Walter E. Wood- 
bury, 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., well in advance 
of the contemplated crusade. For 
a successful effort two months 
of careful preparation are re- 
quired. 
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In Search of Stability 


A frank appraisal of Baptist education, summarized from 
an address. delivered by James L. Kraft at Green Lake, 
by request at the recent meeting of the Association of 
Presidents of Baptist schools, colleges, and seminaries 


EVER in the history of the 
United States have so many 
young men and women been will- 
ing—and eager—to obtain an ed- 
ucation the hard way. A thirst for 
knowledge exists today in the 
minds and hearts of young people 
as it has never existed before. It 
awaits only the proper tending, 
the spiritual nourishment to make 
it bear a richer fruit than any we 
have ever known. Certain incur- 
able pessimists who observe our 
young people today, bewildered 
in a world which has suddenly 
shattered about their young hopes, 
say that these youngsters. are 
merely more restless than their 
grandparents—willful, excited by 


By James L. Krart 


the tempo of the war. But I have 
worked with young people for a 
long time. Never in all the years 
have I seen in young eyes and 
minds such eager questioning, such 
a desire to know the truth, such 
an urgent and wistful need to 
learn some magic formula whereby 
they can circumvent such earth- 
shattering events as are taking 
place today. The war, with its 
tragic destruction of youth itself, 
has brought youngsters face to 
face with the hard truth that 
something has been lacking in the 
old world. Education in this most 
highly literate of all nations has 
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James L. Kraft 


not been adequate. Mere knowl- 
edge is proved to be not a thing 
to live by. What they seek, con- 
sciously and earnestly is a sta- 
bility, a pattern, a set of eternal 
truths to live by. What they seek 
—in short—is the gospel and the 
way of Christ—in their own lives! 
What they want is a working 
faith to make the labor of their 
hands and brains a real and sub- 
stantial thing—with a reason be- 
hind its doing—and an object for 
attainment! 

I believe deeply that our Baptist 
schools are best equipped to sup- 
ply that spiritual growth along 
with the acquisition of book-learn- 
ing and skills. On every occasion 
I urge Northern Baptists to give 
our schools eager and continuing 
support. There is no more worth- 
while contribution toward a bet- 
ter world than to help give young 
men and women the kind of edu- 
cation they seek and need if they 
are to be equipped for their large 
responsibilities. The young people 
of today—need a faith whereby 
they can coordinate their lives, 
their thinking, their conduct, their 
knowledge and direct them all 
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into useful and productive chan- 
nels. To nurture this faith—to help 
it grow—is the great and un- 
paralleled opportunity of Baptist 
schools, colleges and seminaries. 
How else will these young Chris- 
tians be instructed for leadership, 
or given a vision of their spiritual 
stewardship—if their formal edu- 
cation is not deeply and insepa- 
rably linked with their Spiritual 
growth in the churches of Amer- 
ica? The colleges and schools which 
these churches maintain are pre- 
pared to develop that kind of 
leadership. They alone can do it 
for by the very nature of the 
secular school, the latter is unable 
and unprepared to teach the spir- 
itual truths which make all learn- 
ing important and all knowledge 
a power for good in the world. 
The Christian young people 
of this nation have perhaps the 
greatest social responsibility ever 
put upon the shoulders of a gen- 
eration. If they are to be equal 
to their high hopes for themselves 
—and for the hopes of the world— 
they must be carefully nurtured 
in their faith, given the spiritual 
and mental weapons with which 
to fight for the cause of right and 
good. They have the right to know 
the truth of God, the strength of 
faith! They have the right to 
become truly well educated—in 


spirit as in mind. They must have 
these if they are to attain the 
stature of leadership which the 
world’s problems demand. 


Christian Student Union 
at Linfield College 


On the campus of Linfield Col- 
lege at McMinnville, Ore., is a 
Christian organization, known as 
The Christian Student Union, 
which includes in its membership 
all students and is the college 
representative of the national 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., ‘and 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 
It is the link between the college 
and the churches of McMinnville, 
providing Sunday school teachers, 
choir singers, and other church 
workers. It is also the unifying 
agency for all Christian activity 
by student groups, such as the 
Roger Williams Club, which is the 
Sunday Evening young people’s 
group and the Sunday Morning 
Conquest Class, both at the First 
Baptist church in McMinnville. 
The Student Union also promotes 
the missionary spirit and pro- 
gram through the Christian Stu- 
dent League and the World 
Student Service Fund, to which 
Linfield students last year contri- 
buted well over an average of 
$1.00 each. 





The Linfield College Christian Student Union 
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Baptism Had to Wait 
Until She Was Married 


My trip to Mexico also in- 
cluded a brief visit to the field 
of Rev. Donato Ramirez, whose 
people love him. I arrived Thurs- 
day noon at Cuernavaca and went 
with him that afternoon to visit 
an outstation. Here I found a 
group of 20 Indians. In this group 
there were three couples who were 
baptized members of his church 
in Cuernavaca. For religious serv- 
ices one couple had built a small 
house with tile roof. It was fur- 
nished with rude benches without 
backs. The walls were painted 
with an interesting native design. 
Everything was scrupulously clean. 

After the Mexican Central 
Baptist Association meetings I 
remained five days for a Pastors’ 
Institute with classes during the 
day and evangelistic preaching at 
night. There were professions of 
faith every night. One night 
among those who came forward 
was a woman, about 36 years of 
age, who asked permission to 
speak. She told the congregation 
that more than a year before she 
had made profession of faith in 
that church and had asked for 
baptism. The church had not 
accepted her because, like the 
Samaritan woman, she was living 
with a man who was not her 
husband. Inasmuch as she could 
not then be married, the pastor 
did not baptize her. Now, a year 
later, she came back and publicly 
acknowledged her fault. She was 
now legally married and hoped 
that the church would accept her. 

This is a sample of something 
that is very common in every 
Latin American country. One of 
the greatest indictments of the 
Roman Catholic Church is that it 
has not awakened the conscience 
of people about certain glaring 
social evils.—Charles S. Detweiler. 
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Our Church Goal is 
We Have Now Raised 


The Sum of $1 500.000 » our denominations! 
goal for the World Emergency Forward Fund 




















HIS picture shows how the inside cover of 

this issue of Missions can be used to make 
a World Emergency Forward Fund poster for 
your church. 


The wire staple should be removed from the 
cover as carefully as possible so as not to tear 
the paper and the page should be neatly 
mounted on a stiff piece of cardboard by touch- 
ing glue to the corners. (Do not use library paste 
or any other water-solvent paste which will 
wrinkle the paper.) 

Holes can be punched through the cardboard 
margin and the poster hung in the church 
vestibule or in some other place where it will be 
readily seen by church members. 

You will note that blank spaces have been 
provided on the poster for filling in the church’s 
Forward Fund goal, and for entering the 
amount raised. The goal should be lettered in 
with ink, whereas the amount raised should be 
entered in pencil so that it can be changed from 
week to week. 

Some person in the church should be assigned 
the responsibility of keeping track of the 
amount collected for the Fund every week, and 
of keeping the figure in the lower box up to date. 

Thus the church membership will be able to 
keep posted on their progress toward their goal. 














A Good Start 
Is Essential 


October 1 is World Wide Com- 
munion Sunday, and will be cele- 
brated in Protestant churches all 
over the world as a day when the 
brotherhood of mankind is given 
particular emphasis. 

For this reason it is an ap- 
propriate day on which to begin 
in our local churches the special 
effort on behalf of the World 
Emergency Forward Fund . 
which will culminate on Decem- 
ber 3, the Sunday of Sacrifice. 

It is hoped this year that the 
major part of the whole $1,500,- 
000 Fund can be raised by that 
date. In order to do this it will be 
necessary to get off to a good 
start. The local church’s Forward 


Fund goal should be adopted by 
October 1, and announced to the 
church on that day. Supplies of 
gift envelopes and literature should 
be on hand to distribute at the 
close of the service. 

The new pictorial leaflet de- 
scribing the work of the Fund 
should be in the hands of every 
Northern Baptist, and for those 
who wish to inform themselves 
as to the details of how last year’s 
Fund was spent there is a leaflet 
called What Your Gift Does. An- 
other leaflet entitled A Call to 
Prayer provides prayer themes 
and suggested prayers for family 
devotions during the two months 
period of intensive effort. All are 
available without charge through 


state convention offices. 


The World Emergency Fund 
Among Youth Groups 


A new Youth Secretary for the 
World Emergency Forward Fund 
was appointed in July. He is the 
Rev. Charles E. Warren, Jr., who 
has been serving since 1942 as 
pastor of the Henry St. United 
Church in New York City as an 
appointee of the New York Bap- 
tist City Society. He now becomes 
a staff member of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion. In addi- 
tion to promoting the Forward 
Fund among youth groups of the 
denomination, Mr. Warren will 
be associated with the work of the 
departments of Literature and 
Publicity. He is a native of Geor- 
gia, and was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1935. He 
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received his B.D. degree from 
Andover-Newton Theological 
School in 1940. 


Three News Letters 

The Publicity Department of 
the Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion is now issuing three fort- 
nightly news letters to keep pas- 
tors and key laymen and women 
informed as to the latest develop- 
ments and plans in our denomina- 
tional program. The Pastors News 
Letter goes to all Northern Baptist 
pastors who wish to receive it, the 
Woman’s News Digest to presi- 
dents of state and local women’s 
societies and other key laywomen, 
and the Layman’s News Letter to 
key laymen. Each contains news 
items of particular interest. 


Russian Household Kits 
A Popular Project 

There has been an enthusiastic 
response on the part of Northern 
Baptist churches to the appeal 
for household kits for Russia. 
Through the state White Cross 
Directors, quotas have been as- 
signed to various localities, but 
already a number of places have 
gone way over the top. 

The people shown in this pic- 
ture with their collection of kits 
are from Washington, D. C. North- 
ern Baptists of that city were 
assigned a quota of 250 kits, but 
by the middle of August they 
had assembled 408, and were still 
going strong. 

Some queries have come in as 
to whether it is possible to in- 
clude literature in the kits. This 
is not permissible because of over- 
seas regulations. 


The Great 
Commission Sessions 

Reports from West Virginia 
and Indiana, where the first meet- 
ings of the Great Commission 
Session in the Associations have 
been held, indicate that this pro- 





Charles E. Warren, Jr. 


gram is being received with great 
enthusiasm. ; 

Rev. H. E. Hinton, itinerating 
in West Virginia, writes: 

“Excellent interest was shown in 
the chart and notebooks. It is a very 
good method.” 

The following message comes 
from Rev. Bruce E. Jackson from 
the first Indiana associations: 

“IT am just back from attending 
Great Commission Sessions in Indi- 
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ana associations. The chart and note- 
books were well received and the 
moderators indicated that they would 
plan at once for the itinerating of the 
chart throughout the association so 
that it might be presented to the 
church members by the delegates.” 


From Mr. E. W. Parsons, in 
West Virginia, comes this report: 


“We had a fine meeting. The 
church was full and running over.” 


From Rev. J. A. Cooper, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., came this message: 


“Back from my first turn at the 
Great Commission Session program 
I write to say that people seemed 
very appreciative of the way this is 
set up and happy over the idea of 
such a presentation.” 


In addition the following en- 
thusiastic reports have come in 
from State Secretaries: 


“The Great Commission program 
has been enthusiastically received. 
Several said they enjoyed it more 
than any other program in years.” — 
Rev. J. M. Horton, Indianapolis. 

“Great Commission Sessions place 
missions in, the hands of the people 
where they belong. The intensive 
presentation makes the urgency of 
the missionary cause real and chal- 
lenging.”—Rev. Hugh D. Pickett, 
Parkersburg, W. V. 





Filling Russian War Relief Kits in Washington, D. C. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 78 —Parable of the Sower 
Across 


1. “... there went out a sower.” 

Mark 4:3. 

6. “The thorns sprung up, and 

. them.”’ Matt. 13:7. 

10. “Because they had no deep- 
ness of .. .” Matt. 18:5. 

12. Grandson of Benjamin. I 

Chron. 7:7. 

13. Capital of Moab. Numbers 
21:28. 

14. Small European fish. 

15. “‘And some fell among. . . 
Matt. 13:7. 

18. Recording Secretary. 

20. “‘Pharisees began to... 
him.”’ (pl.) Luke 11:53. 

22. “But dureth for . . . while.” 
Matt. 13:21. 

23. “The . . . soweth the word.” 
Mark 4:14. 

26. ‘Township. 

28. ‘And the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the...” 
Matt. 13:22. 


29. Song by one person. 
$31. “The ...of my goods I 
ve.” Luke 19:8. 

34. Grain. 36. Meridian. 
37. “Yet hath he not... in 
himself.”” Matt. 13:21. 

39. “He that received . . . into 
the good ground.” Matt. 
13:23. 

41. Fourth note in scale. 

42 and 64. “A sower . . . out to 

. his seed.” Luke 8:5. 

44. “And bringeth ..., some 
an hundredfold.”” Matt. 
13:23. 

47. Son of Adam. Genesis 4:2. 

48. “‘And anon with... re- 
ceived it.”” Matt. 13:20. 

50. “And the . . . of this world.” 
Matt. 13:22. 

51. Low Latin. 

52. . . . Matthew. 

54. “For my life laid down their 
own...” Romans 16:4. 

56. Meadow. 

58. “Some seeds fell by the . . . 
side.”” Matt. 13:4. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


60. Hosea (var.). 
62. ““The whole multitude. . . 
on the shore.” Matt. 13:2. 
63. “Who hath ears . . . hear.” 
Matt. 13:9. 
64. See 42 across. 
Our text is 1, 22, 23, 42, 44, 63, 
and 64 combined. 


Down 

1. ‘Which also... fruit.”’ 
Matt. 13:23. 

2. “And your..., for they 


hear.” Matt. 13:16. 

8. Part of a day. 4. Aural. 

Doctor of Humanities. 

7. “Toknow the mysteries of the 

. of heaven.” Matt. 
13:11. 

. Belonging to the Celts. 

. Didymium. 

11. “And understandeth 

ot.” Matt. 13:19. 

16. “. . . Father which art in 
heaven.” Matt. 6:9. 

17. Means of travel. 

19. “But other fell into... 
ground.” Matt. 13:8. 

21. “When the sun was up, they 
were .. .”” Matt. 13:6. 

23. Compass point. 

24. Writer. 

25. “Fall by the... of the 
sword.” Luke 21:24. 

27. ““He spake many things unto 
them in. . .” Matt. 13:3. 
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$2. “And ...I am with you 
alway.” Matt. 28:20. 

$8. ‘‘The ... came and de- 
voured them.” Matt. 18:4. 

35. Reference. 38. Tellurium. 

39. ‘‘Some fell upon... 
places.” Matt. 13:5. 

40. Cuts off. 


= 


41. “In time of temptation... 
away.” Luke 8:13. 

. Eastern State. 

Levels with the ground. 

. Transpose. 

. “Hear .. . therefore the par- 
able of the sower.” Matt. 
13:18. 


SaaS 
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538. “No servant can serve . 

masters.” Luke 16:13. 

55. Dove’s call. 

57. “Could not come . . . him 
for the press.” Luke 8:19. 

59. Newspaper item. 

61. Relating to an early period of 
time, a combining form. 





€@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Brayton C. Case 
A TrisvuTte sy C. E. CHanry 


The message read, “Brayton Case 
drowned.” Later came the bare de- 
tails: “On a river flowing into In- 
dawgyi Lake, the raft took water, 
and all fell into the river. Case had on 
heavy boots and full gear and went 
down. So ended the life of a great 
man—a man we could not afford to 
lose just now.” An American Army 
officer wrote of him: “Drowned be- 
cause he could not wait to take food 
and seed to his hungry people. . . . 
This man is a true missionary. . . . 
He may be as great a man as I have 
ever known. He is a symbol that must 
remind us of Christ.” 

Brayton C. Case was born in 
Rangoon, Burma, of missionary par- 
ents, then stationed in Toungoo Dis- 
trict. He took his grammar school 
work with the Burman boys in the 
station school. He spoke Burmese 
more fluently than most Burmans. 
From his playmates and his early 
life in Burma he learned to love 
Burma and her people as his own. At 
13 he returned to America for his 
education at Brown University. He 
received degrees from the University 
of California and Columbia Univer- 
sity. He took his Seminary training 
at Union Theological Seminary. 

From his parents and homelife he 
caught the vision which led him to 
become a missionary. Convinced that 
the gospel of Christ should do more 
for a country of 10,000,000 farmers, 
he founded the Pyinmana Agricul- 
tural School, and spent his life “‘help- 
ing hungry poor people produce food 
and glorify God in doing it.” He 
never failed to function as both evan- 
gelist and agriculturalist. He said of 


himself: “I am a farmer plus a 
preacher of the gospel which needed 
to bring the abundant life to the 
farmers of Burma.” As the years 
passed, his dreams unfolded into a 
great constructive, far-reaching, inte- 
grated service. The school proved its 


worth and won its place. The gov-' 


ernment, in recognition of his valu- 
able work, conferred upon him the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 

Early in 1942 the war came to 
Burma and in a month the organized 
work, with its material tools, was 
gone. The story of how Brayton Case, 
bombed out of Pyinmana, carried on 
in Mandalay, and then returned to 
Pyinmana to make it the center for 
gathering foodstuff for the Chinese 
Army, is well known. Later he came 
out of Burma with General Stil- 
well. For his outstanding services 
in this crisis, the British Govern- 
ment awarded him an Honorary 
Order of the British Empire. Of 
recent months he has been connected 
with the American Army, at the 
invitation of General Stilwill, as a 
civilian technical employee. He ac- 
cepted the post as “a unique mission- 
ary opportunity to serve the people 
of Burma in creating good will and 
understanding, and giving the mis- 
sionary viewpoint as problems of 
reconstructing the future arise.”” Upon 
report of his death the Governor of 
Burma cabled the Foreign Board: 

Burma thanks the American Baptist 
Mission for Brayton Case. His agri- 
cultural school at Pyinmana was a 
national asset. His great-hearted en- 
thusiasm an inspiration. His work 
during evacuation and in liberated 
areas invaluable. His presence will be 
much missed in the vital reconstruction 


period. 


Now he has gone but his spirit 
lives on. His labors are not lost or 
ended. They continue to bear witness 
in the lives and labors of others, in 
thousands of men and women, boys 
and girls in Burma. Our sympathy 
goes out to Dr. Clarke Case, the son, 
and Russell Case, the brother. With 
them we mourna Christian gentleman 
and a great missionary of Christ. 


Frank Lincoln King 


Rev. Frank Lincoln King died July 
17, 1944, at his home in Tahlequah, 
Okla., after an illness lasting only 
nine days. For 46 years he had been a 
missionary under appointment by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety among the Blanket Indian 
Tribes in Oklahoma. The seven years 
since Mr. King’s retirement in 1937 
had been spent by him in active volun- 
teer ministries in Indian churches in 
the vicinity of Tahlequah. Mr. and 
Mrs. King spent 22 years with the 
Arapaho Indians and 17 years with 
the Kiowa Indians. Arriving on the 
first field in a covered wagon in 
September, 1898, they lived for a 
time under the open sky, sleeping in 
their wagon or tent. The first house 
they could call home was a box-like 
affair 8 by 16 feet. Mr. King and 
Mrs. King were able to lead many 
American Indians out of the “old 
Indian way” into the “‘Jesus Road.” 
They were especially successful with 
the Indian young people and chil- 
dren. Mr. King was born in Alleghany 
County, Pa., June 12, 1867 and was 
ordained as a Baptist minister in 
1897. He had received his college 
training in Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. For a time he served as 
acting superintendent of the Murrow 
Indian Orphan Home at Unchuka. 
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WOMEN- OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








They Have Decided To Carry On! 


Ten missionaries, of whom seven are women, remain 
in South China amid the ravages and horrors of war. 
Their fortitude and loyalty ought to be matched by 
similar loyalty and support by the churches at home 
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Courtesy of The New York T'tmes 


Map of South China showing the general region where Baptist 
missionaries have decided to remain and carry on 


By Ava P. STEARNS 
Y NO MEANS do all the 


great decisions of these tur- 
bulent days lie in the area of 
military planning. Hosts of people 
are faced with the greatest per- 
sonal problems that have ever 
confronted them. Especially is 
this true of our missionaries 
caught in the maelstrom abroad. 
Those caught in the occupied 
area of South China early in the 
war were allowed no choice but 
to return on the Gripsholm. East 
China missionaries had to make 
the choice between repatriation 
and continued internment which 
might prove futile. 
Now a third group of mission- 
ary personnel in China has been 


called to face a similar problem 
and the decision has been to carry 
on. It is almost impossible to 
write anything involved in cur- 
rent news that may not present 
a different aspect by the time it 
reaches the readers, but the situa- 
tion in our South China Mission 
compels attention. Obviously the 


_ secondary, if not primary, ob- 


jective of the Japanese drive for 
the Peking-Canton Railway is to 
isolate entire eastern China. 
Cables from headquarters to 
West China relayed to South 
China advising evacuation have 
been unavailing. A few missiona- 
ries with furloughs long overdue 
whose plans had already been 
made have either arrived in this 
country or are on their way. 


Note the location of those who 
remain. Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Adams, nearing retirement, con- 
tinue at Hopo, a day’s journey 
from Kityang. Kityang is itself 
eight days from the railroad, 
which is nearest at Kanhsien, and 
40 miles from Swatow. Meihsien, 
north of Kityang, has been carry- 
ing on this past year under severe 
handicaps due to war conditions, 
but the schools have had large en- 
rolments. Last year Miss Louise 
Campbell took the long, hard 
trip from America to this station. 
She and Miss Alice Giffin are now 
together. After two attacks by 
bandits at Ungkung, Mrs. B. H. 
Luebeck decided she must take 
her son Jack to Meihsien, where 
she could be of help to the de- 
pleted forces there. Her furlough 
is due and she is attempting to 
find a way to return home. 

Early in the war all mission 
institutions were moved out of 
Swatow and one by one the sta- 
tions at Chaoyang, Chaochowfu, 
and Ungkung, all near the coast, 
have had to be relinquished for 
the Chinese to carry on alone. 

Kityang is the location of the 
remaining hospital, which for 
months kept open to serve the 
community and the wounded 
soldiers from the front lines only 
15 miles away. Another drive 
brought the battle within 12 
miles of its doors. It promised to 
come nearer and the staff evacu- 
ated north with their equipment. 
With improved conditions they 
returned to more amputations, to 
remove more shrapnel, and to 
grapple with one of the worst 
cholera epidemics known to the 
area. They were the only force 
equipped to treat cholera in that 
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whole section. The harrowing 
experiences of those long days and 
nights will be unforgettable. 

The return of three mission- 
ariés to this field was accom- 
plished in 19438 in order to safe- 
guard the health of others for 
whom furlough was imperative. 
Dr. Clara C. Leach’s decision to 
remain now was probably. in- 
fluenced by her experience in the 
fall of 1941, when she was within 
the borders of the mission but 
unable to get the 40 miles inland 
to Kityang, had to accept intern- 
ment, and return with - others 
to the homeland. Having gone 
around the world to reach her 
hospital, she will not easily be 
dislodged. Today she and Miss 
Seater-Margaret Drever, R.N., 
and Dr. and Mrs. William E. 
Braisted constitute the remain- 
ing mission medical staff. Miss 
Drever sailed to the field in 
October, 1941, as a new mission- 
ary. What an initiation! 

Some time ago the normal pop- 
ulation of South China was on 
the verge of starvation due to 
war, inflation, and drought. Last 
year, in addition, refugees poured 
in from occupied areas. Chaoyang 
formerly with a population of 
100,000 has now only 10,000 left. 
Hospitals in adjoining areas have 
been closed so that both food and 
medical treatment are minimum 
essentials just to keep these 
thousands alive. War emergency 
operations have been so frequent 
they are now routine. 

What of the churches? After 
the return of Rev. Carl M. Capen 
in 1943, three Preachers Retreats 
were held, nearby occupied areas 
were able to make contact with 
Mr. Capen and his Chinese as- 
sociates, and plans were adopted 
for increased local support regard- 
less of existing conditions. In the 
free area 68 of the 86 churches 





A Chinese patient in a mission hos- 
pital finds time to read the Bible 


and at Ungkung 18 out of 16 had 
kept their preachers. This was 


typical of the work where our 


stations used to be. New young 
people’s societies had been or- 
ganized and a new chapel erected 
with almost no outside help! No 
mission contact has been possible 
with Swatow for almost three 





Bertha A. Fetzer 


Miss Bertha A. Fetzer died in a 
hospital in Washington, July 22. She 
was the daughter of Professor J. G. 
Fetzer, who was for many years a 
professor in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Hamburg, Germany. 
She was born in Hamburg. She 
studied in Denison University, where 
she received B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
Her mother was a sister of Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbusch and a sister of the 
second wife of Dr. John E. Clough, 
who served long as missionary in 
South India. In 1910 she went as an 
appointee of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society to 
China, where she served in the Me- 
morial Mothercraft School in Hu- 
chow. She left China in 1915 following 
convalescence from typhus fever and 
went to Hamburg to visit relatives 
and was detained there by the Ger- 
man Government until the close of the 
war. Later she attended the New 
York School of Social Work. She 
served as a social service worker in 


Williamsport, Pa. Since 1934 she had 


had whole or part-time pastors, , been in Federal Welfare work. 
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years and yet word has been 
relayed to the interior that three 
Swatow churches support a full- 
time pastor and Bible woman. 
The latter continues the home 
visitation, women’s prayer and 
missionary meetings. 

Who then constitute the mis- 
sionary staff on this large field to- 
day? Ten missionaries and seven 
of these are women! 

It is known that 260 mission- 
aries,of other denominations have 
evacuated South and Southeast 
China and are awaiting passage 
from India. The better part of 
human wisdom would seem to 
urge evacuation. Our “light bri- 
gade” have chosen to remain, to 
what future one can not predict. 
Only a shadow of hope remains 
that this area will not be isolated. 
Since their Chinese colleagues 
are maintaining so courageous a 
front, who can say they should 
have left? Only one hospital for 
dying and wounded and starving. 
Only Carl Capen to foster the 
churches, to supervise relief, and 
to carry mission treasury and 
administrative duties. Rev. K. 
G. Hobart before leaving for fur- 
lough that was imperative organ- 
ized a relief committee that was 
administering an average of over 
$300,000 (Chinese currency) per 
month and this was only one of 
four such committees. 

Of such spiritual fiber have our 
missionaries proved to be on 
every field. It can be said without 
exaggeration that no foreign mis- 
sion work of any denomination 
has been so uprooted and put to 
the test as that of Northern 
Baptists. The Christian fortitude 
and loyalty to the death on the 
part of Christian nationals and 
missionaries alike will be known 
in full only from the Book of 
Life. A like spirit must be caught 
from their faith to light a great 
light in our churches at home. 











Ernestine Teranishi {Japanese American}, The Hiatokis Twins {Greek}, Mrs Isaac Chernoff {Russian} 


What Makes America Beautiful? 


It is not military might nor economic power 
but the beauty of Christian fellowship amid 
racial diversities and ancestral differences 


HAT makes America beau- 

tiful? Not super-fortresses, 
conquering armies, or the largest 
navy in the world. These may 
make America powerful or feared, 
but not beautiful. The distinctive 
beauty of the United States of 
America is just plain folks like 
you and me. As to race, color, na- 
tionality, politics, philosophy, cul- 
ture and religion, what a crazy- 
quilt pattern we make stretching 
across 3,000 miles of homeland 
and dipping corners into Alaska 
and islands of the sea! 

An Interpreter Release from 
the Common Council for Amer- 
ican Unity reminds us that, “‘The 
alien of the past came here be- 


By Oxttve RussELL 


cause in our period of growth we 
needed him and invited him to 
come. Canada and Australia, both 
countries of continental size, did 
not attract the immigrant.. In 
population they are today no 
larger than our two leading states, 
whereas we have grown within 
$00 years to a position of world 
power and spiritual leadership, 
because there was an alien. Hence 
our duty and obligation towards 
him and his descendants. One 
out of every ten of us is a Negro. 
One out of every ten is foreign 
bern. Two out of every ten are 
the children of immigrants. An- 


other two have immigrant grand- 
parents. We trace our origins to 
every country in the world.” 

In the diary of a German officer, 
found on a battlefield of the First 
World War, was this comment: 
“Only a few of the troops are of 
pure American origin; the majori- 
ty are of German, Dutch, and 
Italian parentage. But these men 
. . . fully feel themselves to be 
trueborn sons of their country” 
(United States). A quarter of a 
century has passed: and again 
races and nations tear at each 
other’s throats. 

Has America’s crazy-quilt split 
into a hundred pieces? To answer 
that question let me show you a 
community gathering such as 
might be found in many parts of 
the United States. 

The occasion was the annual 
program of the Department of 
Christian Friendliness of the New 
York Baptist City Society. More 
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than 500 people, representing 25 
racial and national backgrounds 
and a cross section of the life of a 
great American city, gathered in 
a church for worship, fellowship, 
and the serious consideration of 
‘this theme—‘What Makes 
America Beautiful?” In the midst 
of war they met in freindly com- 
munion: Chinese and Japanese; 
German and Jew; Russian and 
Pole; Greek and Italian; Indian, 
Caucasian, Oriental, and Negro. 
Nearly 2,000 years ago Paul, the 
great apostle, explained this mir- 
acle of human fellowship: “‘God 
. . . hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.” 

A pageant, in the form of a 
television broadcast, was written 
by Mrs. Bertram Ball, a member 
of the Christian Friendliness Com- 
mittee. The four scenes portrayed 
the beauty of America for all her 
peoples, from the American In- 
dian to the latest European refu- 
gees. The public school, the Chris- 
tian home, and the church center- 
ing in the cross of Christ were 
shown as the three great institu- 
tions which have bound together 
the diverse pieces of America’s 
crazy-quilt. The colorful and gor- 
geous national costumes, the Ne- 








Alma Dravaneck {Latvian} 


gro art exhibit, and the musical 
program gave one a glimpse of 
the rich culture which the whole 
world has brought to America. 
The International Choir of 25 
or more voices was led by Mrs. 
Olly Kukepuu, Estonian soprano, 
who sang also a number of folk 
songs. Miss Ernestine Teranishi, 
a native born American student 
of Japanese ancestry, now at the 
Juilliard School of Music, played 
two beautiful selections on the 
violin, accompanied by Florence 
Takayama. Greek friends gave 
two numbers: a solo by Emanuel 
Valourdos, choir director in the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and a 
duet by Mr. Valourdos and Miss 
Ruth Rooney. Mr. Aubrey Pan- 
key, the distinguished Negro bari- 
tone, sang four numbers which 
held his audience spellbound. Two 
selections—““My Native Land” 
by Klinsinger and “The House 
I Live In” by Earl Robinson— 
were so closely linked in thought 
with the theme of the evening 
that it seemed they might have 
been written for the occasion. Mr. 
Pankey has toured 24 European 
countries, Egypt, Palestine and 
11 South American countries. 
Perhaps the sentiment of every 
New American in the audience 
was expressed in Mrs. Renee Ly- 
ons’ response to the welcome 
given by Miss Ruth G. Maguire, 
director of Christian Friendliness 
for the New York Metropolitan 
Area. Mrs. Lyons is an Armenian 
by birth. She said in part: “For 
ten long years I lived in this city 
without a single American ever 
knocking at our door. Many of us 
had a very hard orientation 
period in our new motherland. 
Often our young were desperate 
for help; our sick without care. 
We often wondered, Where are 
the friendly Americans? Then, 
six years ago, all of us lucky New 
Americans were found by you 
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(Miss Maguire)! We have now 
Christian sisters who come to our 
homes and teach us English... . 
You brought this beautiful serv- 
ice to a group who because of 
home cares and children would 
never have learned English. 
Thanks to the members of the 
Christian Friendliness Committee 
who brought the new mother lan- 
guage home to these people. The 
other night J. mentioned this serv- 
ice to a large rather mixed audi- 
ence at the Y.W.C.A. At the so- 
cial hour many of them asked me 
if this story was of the present 
day in New York? Are there such 
people? People who care? ... 
Your friendliness program has 
been an oasis in the most indiffer- 
ent, heartless, spiritless city of all. 
It has brought us hope of finding 
a friend when in need, one who 
understands us when our hearts 
ache for a drop of it! We do not 
want aid, but opportunity. We 
do not want possessions, but pos- 
sibilities. We do not want to domi- 
nate, dictate, boss—we need guid- 
ance. ...So here we come— 


Chinese, Negroes, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and many others... 
all to help you build here a 
Christian America.” \ 





Eis t. 


Mrs. Olly Kukepuu {Estonian} 
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When the People of Russia Return Home 
A practical opportunity for American Baptists 


to build good will and furnish immediate 
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A Russian family returns to its war devastated home 


AN you imagine almost the 
whole of the United States 
east of the Mississippi in ruins, 
with 38,000,000 people forced to 
flee on foot or by primitive means 
of transportation, some for dis- 
tances of more than 1,500 miles? 
We thank God this has not hap- 
pened in America, but susT THIS 
HAS HAPPENED IN Russia. Now 
that the tide of war is turning, 
“those inhabitants of towns and 
villages who escaped with their 
lives, hiding during the German 
occupation in woods, gullies, and 
dugouts, are now seen stretching 
in a long line along the roads, 
bound for their homes.” They 
return to find their homes and 
fields devastated and useless. 
There is dire need in Russia for 
medicines, surgical supplies, 
canned milk for babies, seeds for 
gardens, clothing—the list is lim- 
itless. Mindful of this, Northern 
Baptists are joining with other 


By Epwin A. BELL 


Christian groups in filling kits, 
each to contain a few simple arti- 
cles useful in any household. 

The following message, printed 
in Russian, will be attached to 
each Northern Baptist kit: 

As Baptists in the United States, 
we wish to express Christian love by 
these small gifts. Our hope is for a 
world in which understanding and 
good-will will prevail. We hope that 
the peoples of our two nations can 
work together in increasing fellow- 
ship toward this end. 


Northern Baptists have long 
been concerned for the people of 
Russia. During the war we have 
wanted to show our friendship 
and good-will—and now we can. 

Order cartons through your 
state White Cross Director. 

Seal kits with gummed paper; 
paste the message on one end. 
Send kits to the nearest Russian 
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War Relief Committee, or to one 
of the following addresses: For 
those east of the Mississippi: Rus- 
stan War Rewer, Inc., 401 
Washington Street, New York 18, 
New York. For those west of the 
Mississippi: Russtan War Re- 
uieF, Inc., 50 North West, 14th 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 
Suoprine List ror Kir 
[Nots.—It is very important that this 
list, specified as urgently needed by the 
Soviet Red Cross, be followed exactly. 
Russian War Relief’s export license covers 
only these articles and no substitution can 
be accepted for shipment. No printed 
matter may be included.] 


2—1-lb. boxes of sugar, preferably cube 
or tablet. If none available, 2 Ibs. gran- 
ulated sugar (packed in cardboard). 
2—214-0z. packages dehydrated soup. 
1—14}4-0z. can evaporated (NOT con- 
densed) milk. 
2 packages bouillon cubes (10 cubes). 
1—5)4-0z. box sweet cookies. 
1 Ib. very hard candies (NOT peanut bars 
or milk chocolate). Broad, flat package 
in gift paper and placed at top of kit. 
small sewing kit (assorted needles and 
pins rolled in a small square of cloth; 
one spool each of heavy black and 
white cotton thread (75 yds.); one 
spool black darning cotton; and one 
packet of buttons on card or thread). 
bars white laundry or bath soap (NOT 
naphtha or other odorous soaps). Wrap 
the soap in heavy waxed paper so that 
the odor will not permeate the candy. 
pair knitting needles (two needles), size 
3, eight to twelve inches long. 
214-yd. roll of 1-inch adhesive tape. 
6 yd. roll 2-inch gauze bandage. 
1 pair men’s socks (not less than 50% 
wool—sizes 10 to 13). 
1 Turkish hand towel. 
1 pair adult’s warm gloves. 

( The gloves and towel should be stuffed in 
the empty spaces to prevent rattling and 
possible damage during the ocean voyage.) 

CAREFULLY PACKED, THESE ITEMS 

WILL EXACTLY FILL THE KIT-CARTON, 


a 


9) 


— 


In shipping, wrap well; use 
cartons, boxes, or cases for larger 
quantities. Consider railway 
freight as the cheapest transpor- 
tation for larger quantities. 

Report the number of kits 
filled by. your church, to the state 
White Cross Director. 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
One thing which will make 
vivid to us the all-round program 
of the Fellowship and its Chris- 
tian purposes is the adoption at 
the Youth Conference at Green 
Lake of the Fellowship symbol 
which appears on this page. It is 
fitting that this symbol should 
have been adopted at this con- 
ference where the emphases were 
so broad and world challenging 
and when the spiritual impact 
upon lives was so deep and de- 
cisive. And it is also fitting for 
this year with its theme, “Out of 
Darkness, Light.” 





Seven important things can be 
noted. Basic to the whole is the 
Cross, symbolizing the Christ- 
centered aspect of the program. 
It stands for primary loyalty to 
Christ as Master and Lord. 

The World stands for a fellow- 
ship that transcends racial and 
national barriers and works for a 
world brotherhood in Christ. 

The Circle emblem of a perfect 
Fellowship, stands for a com- 
radeship and a cooperative serv- 
ice, a unity of purpose, a sense of 
oneness on the part of all groups. 
It is not exclusive but inclusive of 
all youth in the church. 


YOUTH FELL 





OWSHIP 


Royal Ambassadors 


The Lamp represents knowl- 
edge gained through study, know]- 
edge of God, of the world of men, 
the Christian program, the truth 
anywhere that gives a more per- 
fect revelation of Christ and his 
purposes for our lives. 

The Candle stands for worship, 
personal and group which brings 
the presence of God near and 
makes personal religious living 
a vital and growing thing. 

The Torch symbolizes service 
done in the name of Christ, serv- 
ice in the church and the com- 
munity; service through our gifts 
of our money and of our hands, 
personal service in the cause of 
Christ at home and abroad. 

The Campfire is the emblem of 
fellowship, the companionship of 
good times and wholesome, healthy 
recreation; fellowship that builds 
friendships that endure because 
they are built around a common 
purpose; joyous fellowship be- 
cause it is Christian in spirit. 

The symbol should serve to 
give purpose to our organization 
and to visualize for us the Chris- 
tian significance of all our plan- 
ning and activity. 

It is only a symbol. The reality 
behind it rests in our hearts and 
in the outreaching service we 
render for Christ and the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 


LO Hepp 


Baptist Youth and 
the World Emergency Fund 


An Adventure in Giving is a 
challenge to every young person 
to do his own sacrificial part in 
raising youth’s share of the World 
Emergency Forward Fund. 
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Following are suggestions ‘for 
youth groups: 

1. A special play, “We’ll Carry 
Through,” has been especially 
written for young people by Paul 
H. Conrad. Copies may be or- 
dered from the Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. or from your 
state office. We hope that young 
people in every church will pre- 
sent the play as their part in 
promoting the fund. 

2. An offering can be taken for 
the Fund at the Vesper Service 
which occurs on the denomina- 
tion’s Sunday of Sacrifice. 

8. Send to your State Conven- 
tion office for literature and ar- 
range to present dramatically or 
in a panel discussion the facts 
which explain the objectives of 
the Fund. 

4. Ask for pledges or gifts and 
cooperate with your church plan. 
Record the giving by your youth 
group so you can report, 

5. The objective of the Guild 
Love Gift is the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. 


Helps for Guild Chapters 


Interesting programs do not 
just happen; they have to be 
thought about and worked over. 
Incidentally, an attractive pro- 
gram is the best possible method 
for interesting girls in Guild work. 
Every girl in the church should be 
enrolled in a Guild Chapter. To 
that end you will want the best 
helps to make your programs the 
kind nobody wants to miss. 

Each Chapter should secure 
the program booklet planned for 
its particular age-group. These 
are developed around the study 
themes of the year, the American 
Indian and Southeast Asia. Five 
or six programs are planned on 
each theme. 

Ann Judson Chapters should 
have the booklet, Lights on the 
Trail, with both home and for- 





eign programs. The home mission 
programs are based on the book, 
Trails of Friendship with Indian 
Americans, by L. Virginia Mead- 
owcroft, who is a teacher on the 
faculty of our Bacone College, 
the only Indian College in the 
United States. And the foreign 
programs are built around the 
stories in: the book, Tales from 
Southeast Asia, by Mildred B. 
Adair, a member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Board. 

Sally Peck Chapters will want 
to order the program booklet, 
Sun and Shadow, containing ten 
programs based on the books, 
Indians Are People, Too and West 
of the Date Line. The home mis- 
sion programs are written by 
Mildred Cummings who is mis- 


-sionary counselor in the western 


part of our country where most 
of our work with the Indians is 
located. The foreign programs are 
by Mrs. A. E. Bigelow for some 
years a missionary in the Philip- 
pines and who is now serving in 
El Salvador. Both Ann Judson 
and Sally Peck booklets contain 
supplementary information and 
stories about our Baptist missions 
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and pages of pictures. It would 
be helpful to have at least two 
copies of the program booklet. 
The pictures could be mounted 
and the stories given to partici- 
pants in preparation for telling. 

There are two program book- 
lets for Alma Noble Chapters 
called Study and Worship Pro- 
grams. The one on foreign mis- 
sions is based on the book, West 
of the Date Line, by Helen K. 
Hunt and Hazel N. Bigelow who 
have served in Burma and the 
Philippines respectively. The one 
containing home mission  pro- 
grams uses the book, The Indian 
in American Life, and is written 
by Mark Rich, the Secretary of 
Rural Work which includes our 
Indian fields. These programs 
contain questions for discussion 
and helpful information about 
our work and personalities en- 
gaged in it. 

All program booklets are priced 
at 25 cents each. Do not miss the 
help they give. Use them and 
watch your programs grow in 
appeal and effectiveness. 


Church Loyalty Crusade 


Senior High and older young 
people attention! This year the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship is at- 
tempting under a major project 
each goal of the five-fold program. 

Under the first goal, “‘ Personal 
Religious Living,” the project is 
a Church Loyalty Crusade during 
the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December as an endeavor 
to strengthen loyalty to Christ 
and his church and a crusade to 
develop church loyalty in other 
young people. The four goals of 
the project can be outlined only 
briefly here! 1. Let’s Go to Church. 
Our goal is 100% attendance of 
the young people at church serv- 
ices and Fellowship meetings. 2. 
Let’s Roll Up Our Sleeves. There 
is work to be done to make our 
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church more attractive and ade- 
quate for service. 3. Let’s Apply 
for Jobs. Young people can offer 
their talents and service for jobs 
of Leadership. 4. Let’s Check Up. 
Keep a record of attendance of 
young people, the needs met and 
still needed. We'll send the story 
of what we did and plan to do to 
state and national headquarters. 

The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
is far more than an organization 
you know. It is a plan for getting 
down into life with our hands and 
our hearts for Christ and his 
church. Something will happen 
in our churches if 400,000 young 
people this October swing into a 
Church Loyalty Crusade. 


Tools for the Task 


If you want to be equipped for 
your youth program this coming 
year you'll need tools, good ones, 
and you'll need them at the right 
times. Here are some important 
ones you should not miss: 

Fellowship Kit of Basic Ma- 
terials. If you are planning on 
working out.a Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship in your church, or if you 
want to know what it is all about, 
this Kit will give you the help 
you need. It contains the “ Hand- 
book on Organization” and the 
“Adventure Guide” which out- 





lines the basic program of the 
Fellowship. It is 60 cents. 
Fellowship Features—Series for 
1944-1945. This is a series of four 
or five releases including leaflets, 
usable ideas and helps on the 
Fellowship program. It will give 
special detailed help on carrying 
out the major project under each 
goal of the five-fold program. 
Every up-to-date youth group 
needs this help for the work of the 
current year. A year’s subscrip- 
tion to this service is $1.00. 
Order the above from Baptist 
Youth Fellowship 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Fellowship Vesper Day 


This day is designed to bring 
young people into a closer com- 
radeship with one another through- 
out the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention and to maintain the 
bonds of Christian fellowship for 
those who have gone from our 
churches into the service of the 
country. It goes even beyond 
this. The purpose of the day is 
also to develop a spiritual fellow- 
ship between Christian youth of 
other races and lands. We can 
make Vesper Day a real experi- 
ence this year if we will plan well 
and prepare our hearts for the 
enrichment it can bring. 
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Rev. Kenneth L. Maxwell has 
prepared a special service for 
Vesper Day using the newly 
adopted symbol of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship and built around 
the theme of the year by which it 
is entitled—“Out of Darkness, 
Light.” The service is five cents 
for single copies and two cents 
each for ten or more. Orders 
should be sent to the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., be- 
fore November 8. 


Two Essentials 

To be up-to-date in its mis- 
sionary plans and outlook every 
age-group fellowship of the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship should 
have a copy of the free pamphlet 
World Service—Study and Action 
—containing the outline of the 
missionary education program. 

Every Guild Chapter should 
have two copies of Guild Goals in 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship out- 
lining the Fellowship program 
for the year and listing study and 
reading books and special pro- 
gram booklets for Guild meetings. 
Write your State World Service 
Secretary or the Baptist . Youth 
Fellowship, N. Y. Office, 152 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








Dear Boys and Girls: 

It is good to welcome you back 
to the Crusade group. I hope you 
have had a very happy summer 
vacation! We have a big work to 
do this year and we'll need the 
help of every boy and girl in 
every Baptist church. 

First of all we have a grand 
year’s study all planned. You may 
choose to study about Burma and 





the Philippines first. If you do, 
you want to be sure to buy A Bell 
for Baby Brother if you are a 
Primary group or Beyond the Blue 
Pacific if you are Juniors. These 
books are thrilling stories of what 
is really taking place in our mis- 
sion fields today. If you choose 
to study the American Indians 
first you will want to buy My 
Indian Picture Story Book or Peter 


of the Mesa. With both of these 
studies you'll want our Baptist 
resource material Children Link 
Hands, for this pamphlet tells 
you what we Baptists are doing 
in each of the lands of our study. 

You will want to give more 
than ever before. This. is real 
news! Did you know that last 
year the children in the Northern 
Baptist Convention gave $31,- 
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251.91? Can we top this next 
April? We’ll have to begin saving 
our money and bringing into our 
group all we can. This is a real 
challenge. Can we do it? Shall 
we not join hands with all the 
children of the world and say 
“Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 
Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


A Festival of Burma 
By GEeNEVIEVE SHARP SOWARDS 


“Fairyland!” we cried, as we 
turned down a narrow Burmese 
street. Everywhere we looked were 
lighted candles, transforming 
ragged thatch huts and shabby 
wooden houses into fairy palaces. 
There were so many little twin- 
kling lights that we could see our 
way easily. 

Every house was decorated, 
each one differently. Here a mod- 
est home had merely a row of 
lighted candles along the porch 
rail. A large house had many 
candles of all sizes and a large 
lighted lantern shaped like a many 
pointed star, and another one like 
a fish. The people of another 
house had put candles along the 
edge of the roof in front. A large 
red lantern made a crimson glow 
through another house. 

As we walked along with all the 
mellow twinkling lights about us, 
we seemed not to be walking the 
rough, ugly road we knew so well. 
But tonight, the last night of the 
Feast of Lights at the end of 
Thadingyit (pronounced thah-din- 
jit) Buddhist lent, this was not 
Obodan but a mystic land of 
magic beauty and loveliness. 

We came to where Maung Ba 
and some boys were getting a 
fire balloon ready to send up. 
Maung Ba was making a fire in 
the bottom of the balloon and the 
boys were holding it till it had 
enough hot air in it to rise. Bur- 





mese fire balloons are made of 
bamboo frames. Some of them 
are quite large. The framework is 
covered with thin colored paper 
stretched tightly and pasted at 
the corners. Some of them are 
beautiful and elaborate, taking a 
great deal of work to make. When 
Maung Ba said that the balloon 
was ready, the boys let loose and 
stepped back. It rose slowly, ma- 
jestically, the light from the fire 
shining through the colored paper. 
It gained speed as it rose, up 
above the hundreds of twinkling 
lights of the candles up to the 
royal blue of the moonlit sky. It 
rose to a slight current of air and 
began floating to the southwest. 
Another balloon that someone 
else had sent up tipped over and 
its fire caught the paper and 
bamboo framework and consumed 
it in one bright blaze. 

Maung Ba’s balloon floated 
slowly away farther and farther 
until it was but a tiny light in 
the sky. It could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the stars except 
that it moved and its glow was 
golden instead of silver. Then we 
lost track of it and we turned our 
eyes back to the candle-lit street. 
Burmese people were coming and 
going visiting their friends at this 
happy time. Just as the dirt and 
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shabbiness were forgotten, so also 
were pettiness and selfishness, at 
this Burmese Feast of Lights. 


Portland Rally 


Our Rally this year was a huge 
success. It really is amazing how 
it grows in spite of the distance 
and the shortage of rubber and 
gas. Mrs. Varney and I thought 
there must have been 300 children 
present. One pastor said he tried 
to count but so many more chil- 
dren came out of the pews than he 
expected that he and the others © 
gave up counting. He estimated 
there must have been 400 present, 
at least we know every spot was 
filled on the lower floor and the 
balcony was over half filled. Six- 
teen churches answered the roll 
call and fifteen in person. One 
church sent gifts but is over on 
the coast a long way and there- 
fore could not come. 

We brought gifts this year for 
Mary Ayres, a Home Missionary 
here in Oregon. We brought laces, 
ribbons, etc., for Daily Vacation 
Bible School. Money was brought 
for the Dr. Osterholm bed fund. 
There was a total of $137.89 in 
cash of which $21.70 was desig- 
nated for Mary Ayres. Everyone 
loves the Osterholms and, of 
course, Mary Ayres, too. 


St. John’s Church sent the largest delegation to the Portland rally 
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The children presided as usual 
and did it in an excellent manner. 
The little girl who gave the “re- 
sponse” was baptized shortly af- 
ter. At the roll call each group in 
each church goes forward, pre- 
sents its gift and then shares in the 
program. Sometimes they sing, 
give ascripture, dramatize a story, 
etc. This year one group testified. 
I was just thrilled. We all re- 
joice with the pastor and wife and 
the work they are doing. 

The interest in the children’s 
work does seem to be growing. So 
many people are helping. The 
State Literature Chairman“ is 
really wonderful. She just boosts 
the children’s work and takes her 
books to everything and usually 
keeps a good supply. So you can 
see why things are growing. Last 
year the children brought $93.30 
in cash and many other gifts to 
the Rally. The year before that 
they brought $8.30, but heaps and 
heaps of gifts. Our car was ab- 
solutely packed full. The years 
before that there would be two or 
three dollars and a few pencils or 
scrapbooks. It isn’t that the Sec- 
retary at that time didn’t work 
because she did. She was a fine 
woman, too. However, more peo- 
ple seem to be waking up to the 
value of training the children. 
Let’s pray it will always be that 
way.—Mrs. R. A. Pearson,C.W.C. 
Willamette Association Secretary. 


From Congo Village 
to the Big City 


One day when the missionaries 
who live and work in the big city 
of Leopoldville were out visiting 
and preaching in some nearby 
villages a man came to them with 
his little boy and said, “I want 
you to take Nganga home with 
you to your big school.” 

“But who is going to look after 
him and give him food to eat?” 
asked the missionary lady. 





Verlene Ericksen, who presided at 
the Portland rally 


“Oh, he can sleep just any 
place near your house and you 
can give him some work to do so 
he can earn a little to buy food.” 

So Nganga went back to his 
father and “packed his suitcase.” 
But how do you think he packed 
it? His father had made him a 
new suit of clothes (a shirt and a 
pair of shorts) which he had on, 
so he just tied the old ragged pair 
up in a kerchief—and his suitcase 
was packed. 

Nganga’s mother had gone away 
so he didn’t have any mamma to 
give him some food. A neighbor 
in the village gave him a chunk 
of bread and told him to be a 
good boy. So Nganga got in the 
car with the missionaries and 
the tears were running down his 
cheeks. His home wasn’t much 
of a home, but still he was leaving 
it and going to a strange place. 
Nganga didn’t know how to keep 
clean, nor to read, nor anything, 
so_he had a lot of things to learn. 

At first he pulled weeds in the 
missionaries’ garden and then he 
got so he could do other things 
too. And in school he was learning 
to read and do arithmetic. He 
was keeping himself cleaner and 
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making friends with the other 
children. 

Then one day when the mis- 
sionaries were away from their 
house Nganga was tempted by 
Satan to take some salt. He wasn’t 
very careful and spilled some 
on the floor. When the mission- 
aries came home and saw the salt 
they thought, “How did this salt 
get on the floor?” The missionary 
lady called Nganga and ques- 
tioned him. Finally he had to ad- 
mit taking the salt. Then the 
missionary tried to tell him that 
the salt didn’t cost very much and 
it wasn’t that that she was think- 
ing about. But she was worried 
about Nganga. If he could steal 
salt he might steal something 
else. And it was wrong to steal, 
even if you never got caught. 

Nganga understood. You see 
he had been going to Sunday 
school and church and learning 
about Jesus and the things He 
wants us to do. 

Nganga really felt sorry in his 
heart and asked the missionary to 
forgive him. He said he would 
never take anything again; he 
would -ask for it. And so he did, 
and the missionary was always 
glad to give it to him—a button 
for his shirt, a patch and thread 
to mend his pants, a piece of 
candle to see to study by, some 
grease to season his beans, etc. 

Well, Nganga kept on learning. 
He joined the Junior Choir and 
enjoyed singing. Just like Jesus he 
grew “in wisdom and stature and 
in favour with God and man.” 
And one Easter he was baptized. 
He had given his heart to Jesus 
and wanted to follow Him. That 
day too he had tears in his eyes, 
and so did the missionaries. But 
they were tears of joy. Nganga 
had come from his village to the 
big city and had learned to love 
Jesus. We hope he will always 
love and follow Him. 
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Missionary Education Conference At Silver Bay 
July 12-19, 1944 


This year for the first time the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation was enabled to bring state 
secretaries in the field of mission- 
ary education in the East to the 
Silver Bay Conference on the 
Christian World Mission, not only 
for the great interdenominational 
conference but also for a training 
conference to be held daily with 
Baptist leaders. From Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and West Virginia, they 
came for this conference. In a set- 
ting of great natural beauty they 
worshipped God, considered top- 
ies of vital importance under the 
stimulating influence of outstand- 
ing leaders, fellowshiped together, 
studied together materials that 
are needed to guide Baptist 
churches in the missionary educa- 
tion program for all age groups, 
surveyed materials available with 
a view to improving them, an- 
alyzed the program in order to 
strengthen it at weak points, and 
concentrated on how Christian 
fellowship best could be increased 
and new strength gained for 
Christian witness and work. 

This first training conference 
for secretaries in the field of mis- 
sionary education proved to be 
most profitable. As a result, dur- 
ing the coming winter new plans 
and. materials will be projected 
for programs in the field of mis- 
sionary education. A similar con- 
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ference for mid-western secretaries 
was held at Green Lake, Wis., 
August 24-28. A report will ap- 
pear in the November issue. 


A Timely New Book 
on Stewardship 


A new book by Paul H. Con- 
rad, Stewardship Secretary, en- 
titled, Partnership With Christ, 
has been published by the Judson 
Press in a paper edition at 40¢. 
Already this compact study of 
the larger implications of Chris- 
tian Stewardship has met with 
favor. Summer assemblies have 
used it as a textbook. Many 
churches are ordering it for Schools 
of Stewardship and Missions this 
fall. Rev. S. T. Hardin of Olean, 
N. Y., Chairman of the National 
Stewardship Committee, writes: 

“Even before I had completed 
reading, I decided that this book 
contained a message that needed to 
be impressed upon our people. I am 
planning to get across this message 
to the people of our church in our 
fall mid-week services by teaching 
a series of lessons from Partnership 
with Christ.” 

The book contains ten chapters 
dealing with the various phases 
of this spiritual partnership with 
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Christ. In its issue of August 13, 
1944, The Watchword says: 


“This book comes to the church as 
an important and helpful addition to 
books of former years on the subject 
of Christian stewardship. . . . This 
little book is commended to individ- 
uals and also to groups who are 
sincere about the plan of Christ for 
human life through the church.” 


Order from the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society or from 
the Baptist Literature Bureau, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. (See review on page 469.) 


Children Link Hands 


The world for Christ, we sing 
The world to Christ, we bring. 


It is often necessary to divide 
mission study courses on the 
basis of home and foreign interest. 
In the material for children this 
year, boys and girls in the Pri- 
mary and Junior age groups have 
the opportunity to read the stories 
and participate in activities relat- 
ing to the world mission both at 
home and abroad. Children Link 
Hands, price, 50 cents, has linked 
the home and foreign studies in 
one book. This material had not 
been prepared when the National 
Missionary Reading Program 
went to press. Because of its 
significance, this book is added to 
the Reading Program for Pri- 
mary and Junior children; 10 
points will be given for its use as a 
reading book. 


Children at Worship 


When Children Worship, a wor- 
ship screen in three colors pre- 
pared for Primary and Junior 
children, has proved to be the 
answer to many problems in pro- 
viding a center of interest in a 
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missionary worship program for 
children. When Children Worship 
in China, a picture of two children 
in a quiet garden corner finding 
peace in the presence of God in 
the midst of a war-torn world, is 
adapted from a picture in Herit- 
age of Beauty by Dr. Danteu J. 
FLEMING, published by Friend- 
ship Press, to whom grateful 
acknowledgment is made for the 
privilege of using this picture. 
© 8 ®@ 

Through regrettable oversight, 
credit was not given The New 
York Times for permission to use 
the map which appeared in Mis- 
sions for June 1944. 

e® 8 ® 

Junior study books receive ten 
points each in the National Mis- 
sionary Reading Program. This 
applies to the 1944-1945 study 
books which are: Beyond the Blue 
Pacific and Peter of the Mesa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 449) 


Partnership with Christ, by 
Paut H. Conran, is a new study 
of the old but always new topic 
of Christian stewardship which 
the author conceives as a partner- 
ship that is no less than “for all 
of life.” In ten chapters, each 
closing with a list of questions for 
discussion, the various aspects of 
this Christian partnership are un- 
folded, such as “Partnership in 
Worship,” in action, the use of 
time, the use of money, etc., and 
finally, “‘ Partnership in the World 
Mission.” For pastors this book- 
let is ideal in its suggestive helpful- 
ness in interpreting stewardship 
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DOES MISSIONARY EFFORT PAY? 


Read this unusual conversion 
before you answer — 


THE MONK WHO LIVED AGAIN 
By B. H. PEARSON 


@ The amazing story of Fray Luis. No imaginary tale of 
fiction could be more arresting. Yet, this is a true narrative 
of a man set free from Roman bondage. A MODERN ‘'ST, 
PAUL” OF LATIN AMERICA. Fray Luis, the monastery 
name of Dr. Walter M. Montano, lives today, an example 
of Christ's power to transform men’s lives. At age 17 he 
began the secluded life of a monk at the Santo Domingo 
monastery in Peru, South America. His spectacular escape 
is tense with interest. His conversion was so remarkable, his 
new faith go firm, his ministry so effective that he had been 
called the “‘St. Paul of Latin America."’ Get this inspiring 
book — now in fifth printing. $1.25 at your church pub- 
lishing house. 


Sunday School Times says: ** ‘The Monk Who Lived 
Again’ should be given the widest circulation."’ 
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Annie E. Root, Treasurer Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary , 
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The Modern World 
in the Heart of Africa 


By C. E. Suira 





HE modern world has come to 

the heart of Africa, but has 
touched only the surface. The 
great modernized lanes of travel 
impress us greatly, but we have 
only to step a few feet to the side 
of the road to find ourselves in the 
same scenes of wildness, savagery 
and tropical backwardness that 
have always made up our picture 
of central Africa. It was clearly 
brought home to us one night. For 
the better part of two days we had 
traveled through a seemingly end- 
less tropical forest. In the very 
heart of the jungle we found a 
hotel run by the transport com- 
pany. The horrible screeching of 
the baboons rent the night air from 
sunset until well into the night— 
the mosquitoes and sand flies and 
heat made our stay there a night- 
mare. The presence of Plymouth 
Super Deluxe cars and a brick 
hotel did not change the wildness of 
the country through which we 
traveled. The elephants and ante- 
lopes and beautiful wild birds, in 
plain sight by the roadside, barely 
glanced at us as we sped through 
“their country,” the national game 
reserve of Congo. 

In contrast to the beauty and 
wealth of Urundi, Africa with 
mines pouring forth their riches, is 
the sorry poverty of the people. 
They are divided into two classes; 
the Batutsi with their aristocratic 
Ethiopian features, who are the 
nobility of the land and cattle 
herders and the Bahutu, who till 
the soil. With a population of more 
than 4,500,000 people crowded into 
about 20,000 square miles of 
mountainous land, it is not surpris- 
ing that the people are poor. The 
hillsides are dotted with tiny kraals 
where entire families live in little 
round houses made of clay and 


~ 
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dung and thatched with grass. The 
domestic animals share the kraal 
and sometimes the house. It is 
small wonder that the odor of the 
barnyard clings to the people 
wherever they go, especially as the 
art of bathing seems to be unknown 
to the majority of them. Their 
custom of wearing cow hides 
or bark cloth, which cannot be 
washed, adds to the permanence of 
the odor. In some parts of the 
country the people won’t even 
drink water, much less bathe in it. 
If they cannot afford to drink milk, 
or beer made from bananas or 
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millet, they prefer to go thirsty. 
The old men among the Batutsi 
live entirely on sour milk and beer. 

In contrast to the general pov- 
erty of the people is the wealth of 
the king and chiefs. The King of 
Urundi is reputed to receive a 
salary of 3,000,000 francs .a year. 
He lives in a beautiful brick house 
and has a new car each year. This 
is in contrast to the Congo Chiefs, 


who still carry on in the traditional 


manner of their ancestors and 
who still count their wealth in 
terms of wives, goats, blankets and 
cloth.—Kikongo, Belgian Congo. 





THE NOVEMBER ELECTION 


SPIRITUAL MosiizaTIoNn believes the 
approaching election may prove the 
most important in American history to 
date. It fears the campaign may become 
bitter. It desires to make its position 
clearly known far in advance and will 
steadfastly maintain that position. 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION is interested 
in the election only as its cause of anti- 
stateism is envolved; namely on the 
level of principles and not personalities. 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION never takes 
any partisan position and never endorses 
any candidates. It leaves to the good 
sense of its followers to determine which 
candidates will foster the present 
stateism trend and which will help 
thwart it. 

The menace of stateism will be in- 
fluenced by this election but it will not 
be determined thereby. The election may 
determine trends for a century in the 
matter of making the state ‘‘ master” 


SpirituUAL MositizatTion, 411 


instead of servant, or vice versa. It will 
have fundamental bearing on whether 
the democratic process is to be pre- 
served in America. But, post-election, 
the issue will still rest upon the moral 
and spiritual character of individuals 
and institutions in our nation. 
SPIRITUAL MoBILizaTION believes it the 
duty of ministers of all denominations 
to inform their people of implications 
in issues and candidates — implications 
that have bearing on pagan stateism, 
which it is the covenanted duty of 
every minister to oppose. Furthermore 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION believes cler- 
gymen have a duty to see that all 
eligible citizens in their parish are 
registered and that they vote. 

Would you like a copy of our recent 
Bulletin — or a pack of them for parish 
distribution? Would you like the name 
of our clergymen representative in your 
community? Address: 


West Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, California 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Rocer W. Basson, Statistician; Dr. Paut F. 
CapMaNn, Economist American Bankers Association; 
Upton CLose, Author and Lecturer, N.B.C. and 
Mutual Networks; Dr. DoNALD J. Cow Lina, Presi- 
dent of Carleton College; ELty CULBERTSON, Pres. 
World Federation, Inc.; Dr. Cary EGGLESTON, 
Heart Specialist; Dr. Witt Durant, Philosopher, 
Author and Lecturer; Dr. EvGar J. GoovspPrep, 
Bible Scholar and Author; HONORABLE ALBERT W. 
Hawkes, United States Senator; Dr. DoucLas 
Horton, General Secretary Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches; Ertc Jounston, President United 
States Chamber of ce; Rev. HaRo_p M, 





} ee. ay Negro Leader; Dr. Joun A. MACKAY, 
President Princeton Theological Seminary; Dr. Ros- 
ERT A. MILLIKAN, President California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Atrrep Noyes, Poet, Philosopher 
ard Lecturer; Dr. NORMAN VINCENT Peate, Min- 
ister Marble Collegiate Church, New York City; 
CHANNING POLLOCK, Author and Lecturer; HONOR- 
ABLE Norris Poutson, United States Congressman; 
Dr. Rospert GorDON SPROUL, Pre. nt University 
| ome ‘ornia; Dr. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Chancel 

land Stamford University; Dr. MARY E. WooLey, 
President-Emeritus Mt. yoke College. Dr. JAMES 
W. Firtevp, Jr., Founder & Director. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


411 W. Sth Street, Dept. Mi, Los Angeles 13, California 


I am interested in the program and pee of SPIRITUAL MOBILIz 
how I may help further this work. I understand there will be no fin 
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. Please send me information 





ver. 
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Denominational Directory 


NOTE.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—ED. 
































Missions Magazine American Baptist Historical Society 

152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. Chester, Pa. 

Editor—William B. Lipphard. Librarian—Charles E. —~ or 
Treasurer—G: O. Phillips. ' 
The Northern Baptist Convention Board of Education 

152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
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The American Baptist Home Mission Society National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
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MY TROUBLE IS THAT 
| DO NOT HAVE THE MONEY 
TO GO TO COLLEGE 


The president writes to The 
Board of Education asking about 
the denomination’s new schol- 
arship and student loan part 
of the Christian Emphasis 


Fund. 


LAYMEN WHO WANT TO 
SEE YOU GET AN EDUCATION HAVE 
MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS FUND TO 
Gi YOU THIS CHECK 


Neg 








